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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


OWARDS the close of the League Council 
meeting last week, Dr. Stresemann again drew 
attention to the work of the Economic Conference. 
He emphasized the remarkable unanimity achieved by 
the delegates of fifty different nations, and urged that 
the epenian of the Council were under 
‘a strong moral engagement to do everything in our 
power to see that these recommendations are embodied 
in the actual economic and commercial policies of the 
Governments of the world, and particularly of those 
which each of us directly represents on this Council.” 
One after another, the representatives of Belgium, 
Holland, Roumania, Japan, Poland, Chili, and Czecho- 
slovakia spoke with a like enthusiasm for the conclu- 
sions reached by the Conference. It was left to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the representative of ‘* Free 


Trade Britain,’’ to strike the one discordant note. To 
the astonishment of his fellow-members, Sir Austen 
said that he found some difficulty in subscribing to the 
entire text of Dr. Stresemann’s resolution. This text 
contained an invitation to all countries and Govern- 
ments ** to give these principles and recommendations 
their close attention and the active support necessary 
to facilitate their adoption and application.’”’ Sir 
Austen said that such a recommendation was beyond 
the scope of the Council, and was asking a little too 
much. At his request the resolution was amended to a 
simple invitation to Governments to give the recom- 
mendations close attention. 
6 * * 

The astonishment of the Council at this damping 
intervention will be generally shared by Sir Austen’s 
fellow-countrymen. We knew, of course, that he was a 
protectionist, and the spokesman of a_ protectionist 
Government, but we have always understood that the 
British protectionists were firm believers in reciprocal 
free trade. How often have we not been told from 
Tory platforms that *‘ real free trade ’’ is most desir- 
able, and that it is only ‘** one-sided free trade ’’ which 
is regarded with disfavour What, then, is the explana- 
tion of Sir Austen’s coldness towards the Economic 
Conference resolutions? We can only hope that it was 
a mere blunder, attributable to his extreme caution 
and lack of imagination. ‘‘I mustn’t commit the 
Cabinet to this,’’ he may have thought. ‘* Perhaps 
Cunliffe-Lister wouldn’t like it.”’ It is, indeed, hardly 
credible that the considered policy of the British Gov- 
ernment is to throw cold water upon the decisions of 
the Conference and ensure their neglect. It must be 
obvious that our interest lies wholly and beyond that of 
all other nations in securing their adoption. 

* * * 

The Government sprang a big surprise upon the 
House of Lords and the country on Monday. The Peers 
had_arranged a pleasant little academic debate upon 
their domestic affairs, with a view to airing their peren- 
nial grievance against the Parliament Act and toying 
once more with the idea of reforming fhemselves. The 
Lord Chancellor suddenly converted this familiar 
comedy into a serious drama, by producing a complete 
scheme of ‘“ reform,’ which, we are now told, the 
Government proposes to carry into law before the 
next General Election. Basing himself upon a passage 
in Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Perth on the eve of the 
last General Election (a passage which was practically 
unreported in the London Press, but was reproduced in 
full in these columns from the GLascow HERALD re- 
port), Lord Cave claimed a mandate for an amending 
measure, ** within the framework of the Parliament 
Act.”? His actual proposals may be summarized as 
follows: (a) That the House of Lords shall consist of 
not more than 850 members, and shall be composed of 
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the Royal Peers, the Bishops, the Law Lords, a certain 
number of hereditary Peers elected by their Order, and 
a certain number of members nominated by the Crown 
on the advice of the Prime Minister. (b) That the last 
two categories shall hold office for twelve years, one- 
third retiring every four years. (c) That the provisions 
of the Parliament Act shall not apply to any Bill which 
alters the constitution or powers of the House thus 
constituted, so that these can never be changed again 
without its own consent. (d) That the definition of a 
Money Bill shall be taken out of the hands of the 
Speaker and entrusted to a Joint Standing Committee 
of the two Houses. (e) That Bills dealing with charges 
upon local rates shall not be regarded as Money Bills. 
We discuss the significance of these proposals in our 
leading article. 
* * ” 

The Westbury election result breaks the run of 
Liberal successes, and is the more disappointing inas- 
much as the constituency seemed to offer a_ better 
chance, in view of the figures of previous elections, than 
those which Liberalism has lately won. Indeed, there 
is no doubt that Westbury would have been won bui 
for the reverberation of the Liberal quarrel of last year. 
Up to a point this, though unfortunate, was perhaps 
inevitable. Mr. Harcourt Johnstone is an attractive 
and fundamentally generous personality; but he had 
played a prominent part in the attacks upon Mr. Lloyd 
George, having been, indeed, the first to publish to 
the world, through the medium of the local paper of 
his constituency, the curious legend that Mr. Lloyd 
George had entered into a dark conspiracy with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden during the 
General Strike. It was inevitable that his opponents 
should make damaging play with this during the elec- 
tion, and that Mr. Johnstone should be bombarded 
with awkward questions. What was not inevitable was 
that the election should have been run so manifestly 
as the special affair of the Liberal Council, with a boy- 
cott not only of Mr. Lloyd George’s platform assis- 
tance, but of the aid of the reconstituted Headquarters 
machine. It is to be hoped that this will be the last 
occasion on which Liberal chances will be thrown away 
in deference to such foolish punctilio. Mr. Harcov 
Johnstone complains that he suffered from the Tory- 
Liberal Alliance in Bristol, and from the conduct of the 
rump of the National Liberals in the House of Com- 
mons. The existence of such handicaps is a reason for 
avoiding unnecessary elements of confusion. 

* * * 

The opening session of the Three-Power Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Naval Armaments leaves the 
impression that the three Powers mean business. It is 
equally clear that a genuine spirit of compromise will 
be necessary if an agreement is to be reached. Each 
Power has tabled its proposals. The United States 
desire to extend the Washington ratio—5.5.3 in total 
tonnage—to cruisers, destroyers, and submarines; all 
surface craft between 600 and 3,000 tons counting as 
destroyers and all between 3,000 and 10,000 tons as 
cruisers. These proposals, which would permit a large 
increase in the present American cruiser strength, are 
subject to the obvious criticism that they are not based 
on any reasoned statement of American needs, and 
ignore the very real difference between the position of 
the United States and that of countries like Great 
Britain and Japan, to whom the protection of trade 
routes is a matter of life and death. Their chief defect, 
however, is that there is very little hope of actual! 
reduction in naval expenditure along these lines. This 
applies also to the Japanese proposal to steréotype the 
existing position in cruisers, cestroyers, and = sub- 
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marines; allowing replacement on a basis of twelve 
years’ life for destroyers and submarines, and sixteen 
years for cruisers. 

* * ” 

The British contention is that the number of ships 
of each type allocated to a particular Power should be 
based on a frank discussion of its requirements and the 
functions for which the vessels are required; and it 
appears from the statements made by the British dele- 
gates that the Admiralty are unwilling finally to fix the 
number of types below 10,000 tons, until other 
Powers, especially France and Italy, have been sounded 
as to their concurrence in an agreement. On the other 
hand, they have put forward definite proposals for 
limitation of size and extension of life of individual 
ships. They propose that the permitted size of battle- 
ships should be reduced from 35,000 to 30,000 tons, and 
of the guns from 16-in. to 13.5-in. They accept the 
5.5.8 ratio for 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-in. guns; but 
propose that all future light cruisers should be limited 
to 7,500 tons and 6-in. guns. They would limit flotilla 
leaders to 1,750 tons, destroyers to 1,400 tons, sub- 
marines to 1,600 tons, and coastal submarines to 600 
tons, with a maximum of 5-in. for the guns carried by 
all these classes. They propose to extend the life of 
battleships from twenty to twenty-six years, and to fix 
the life of the lighter types, for the purpose of permitted 
replacement, at twenty-four years for 10,000-ton 


cruisers, twenty years for destroyers, and fifteen years 
for submarines. 
* * * 


Timid as these proposals may seem, especially as 
regards the size of capital ships, they represent a very 
definite step in the right direction. Limitation of size, 
coupled with an extension of life, would impose a 
double check on the growth of naval expenditure, and 
we hope the British delegates will press for the adop- 
tion of these principles with all possible firmness. As 
regards the question of numbers, the purely arith- 
metical American formula seems to us illogical. At the 
same time, we have to face the fact that the United 
States, as the richest nation in the world, is making 
what she considers a considerable concession in accept- 
ing equality with Great Britain. Her need for cruisers 
is far less than the British, and it is quite likely that she 
will not build up to the 5.5.8 standard if it is accepted. 
If it were rejected, she has the power and might have 
the will to build beyond it. It would be sound policy, 
while putting on record the British view as to the 
proper, logical basis for limitation, to proceed on the 
assumption that an Anglo-American war is unthink- 
able, and that we simply cannot afford to play beggar- 
my-neighbour with the United States. The American 
proposals recognize the possible necessity of revision in 
the event of naval expansion by a Power not signatory 
to the agreement. That should be a sufficient safe- 
guard for British interests. If the United States will 
accept nothing but the 5.5.3 formula, it would be the 
rankest folly to let this question wreck the possibility 
of an agreement, with its inevitable reactions on the 
larger problems of all-round armament limitation. In 
return the British delegates could properly press, and 
press strongly, for the adoption of their own adm‘>~' 


proposals as regards limitation of size and extension 
of life. 


* * + 


Sarwat Pasha has officially closed the Anglo- 
Egyptian crisis by a very adroit speech in the Chamber. 
He opened by showing that, under the constitution, the 
Executive had the right to accept the British proposals 
without referring them to the Chamber ; and then stated 
that the proposals when put into operation, would be 
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highly beneficial to the Army. Zaghlul Pasha rallied 
to his support, and the Chamber was satisfied. The 
substance of the British demands is, we understand, 
that the powers and salary of the Inspector-General 
shall not be whittled down, and that officers in the 
Egyptian Army shall not be promoted, rewarded, or 
dismissed, for political reasons. Both demands, as 
Sarwat admitted, are eminently reasonable; but it is to 
be hoped that the British Government do not intend 
to turn the Inspector-General’s department into a Court 
of Appeal on promotion questions. Group interests are 
the main forces of Eastern society; to attempt to ex- 
clude their operation from the Egyptian Army would 
cause endless bickering and endless friction; and to 
impose a European system of promotion on such a body 
would create masses of minor grievances. The British 
Government will do well to confine themselves to the 
major issue of preventing the Army from becoming 
part of the Wafd machinery. 


* * * 


When the Under-Secretary for India makes his 
annual statement before the House rises, there will be 
one subject of great moment upon which he is to dis- 
close the mind of the Government—namely, the 
statutory commission on the revision of the Indian Con- 
stitution. The Act of 1919 makes obligatory the 
appointment of the Commission within ten years, but 
it is known that the India Office has decided in favour 
of starting the inquiry well in advance of 1928. Opinion 
in India is stirred over the two main questions: the 
character of the commission, whether parliamentary or 
otherwise, and the personality of its leading members. 
The Pronreer of Allahabad, a journal which seldom 
speaks without knowledge of official intentions, has 
come out in favour of a non-parliaméntary commission, 
consisting of members free from all previous association 
with Indian affairs or administration; a commission, 
moreover, without Indian members, on the ground that 
their presence would involve the certainty of a series 
of notes of dissent. The names of Lord Ronaldshay, 
ex-Governor of Bengal, and General Smuts have been 
mentioned in connection with the chairmanship. Lord 
Birkenhead is clearly right in deciding that the present 
is the time for the appointment of the commission. We 
hope he has an equal understanding of the crucial 
importance of securing a thoroughly independent and 
authoritative body. 

* * * 

In the North of China, Chang Tso-lin has made a 
resolute attempt to stop the dry rot which has recently 
disintegrated the Northern armies. He has appointed 
himself generalissimo of all the Northern forces, and 
has nominated a new Cabinet at Peking. Whether this 
will really give him a stronger hand remains to be seen. 
The Japanese, who have at least shown themselves 
shrewd observers of the Chinese situation, are extremely 
doubtful, and continue to take precautions against dis- 
orders in the Northern provinces. Meanwhile, Mr. Wu, 
the new Foreign Minister at Nanking, is endeavouring 
to put relations between Nanking and the Northern 
Powers on a better footing. His deprecation of indis- 
criminate shooting and pillaging may well be treated as 
a mere enunciation of good principles. It is quite cer- 
tain that Mr. Wu’s proclamation will have little effect 
on Cantonese troops who get out of hand. It so hap- 
pens, however, that a question which is within Mr. 
Wu?’s province will shortly come up for discussion. The 
French commercial treaty with China falls due for re- 
newal in a few months, and Mr. Wu has said that he 
is anxious to open negotiations. It will be interesting 
to see how he handles them. 
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The failure of the International Labour Conference, 
which concluded last week, to agree upon the wording 
of a questionnaire on the subject of Freedom of Asso- 
ciation, is a regrettable occurrence. It is evident that 
that freedom, as it exists in certain climates, is a plant 
so delicate that it cannot be exposed, without risk, to 
the chilling blasts of criticism. Our own British 
variety, though robust enough in comparison with cer- 
tain transalpine species, is not, perhaps, as hardy as 
some of us have supposed. But though the Geneva dis- 
cussions have come to nothing, the report of the Com- 
mittee which drafted a questionnaire as a basis for those 
discussions is a document of much interest. It contains 
a comparative statement—the only accessible statement 
we have seen—of the laws affecting trade unions in 
force in various countries. To British readers, such 
comparisons are just now of especial value. In par- 
ticular the problem of ** legal personality ”’ as it affects 
trade unions, and the various limitations imposed upon 
the ** right to strike,’’ call for examination. This latter 
right, though it exists inferentially in many countries, 
is not, we learn, officially recognized in any save 
Esthonia. ‘* A tendency is noticeable,’’ the report 
adds, ** to rely rather on the civil than on the criminal 
law for fhe purpose of restricting trade-union activities 
in connection with trade disputes.”’ It is, we suppose, 
too late now to tell Mr. Baldwin about this. 

% * * 


The Board of Education has issued its Report for the 
school year 1925-6. The period was one of ** great diffi- 
culty **—owing to the Coal Subsidy—nevertheless, the 
** interim programme *’ worked out with local authori- 
ties, after the withdrawal of Circular 1371, ‘* has not 
been unsuccessful.’’ In fact, this year is ** the third 
during which a policy of continuous advance has been 
followed.’’ This advance has shown itself in various 
ways. (i) The number of classes with more than fifty 
pupils on the register has fallen from 24,972 (March 31st, 
1924) to 19,982 (March 31st, 1926). (ii) The teaching 
staff in elementary schools has been increased in three 
years by over 3,000. (iii) The number of secondary 
school places has increased by 18,000; on October Ist, 
1926, it stood at nearly 877,000. (iv) The work of the 
school medical services has ** proceeded steadily ”’; 
school clinics, dental provision, and arrangements for 
orthepedic treatment all show some increase. (v) 
There has been a modest increase in the provision made 
for adult education by Universities and other bodies. 

* * * 


The unsensationa! character of this record of pro- 
gress does not in itself expose it to criticism; yet we 
have read it with some misgiving. A Minister for 
Education under such a regime as the present one is 
not in a very happy position. The qualities he needs to 
exhibit are’ those of an illusionist; there must be the 
illusion of educational progress, mysteriously costing 
nothing, and with it the illusion of administrative 
economy which yet involves no sacrifice of efficiency. 
But the time has come when we must face educational 
realities ; illusions are too expensive. With a declining 
birth-rate, the number of children in attendance at the 
elementary schools has already passed its peak ; a small 
reduction in the average size of classes is therefore no 
great achievement. Thirty, not fifty, is the limit com- 
mensurate with a prudent spending of our money. 
Again, a big advance in the provision of secondary 
school places is many years overdue. At present a bare 
i0 per cent. of ex-elementary school pupils get further 
full-time education. In relation to the increasing de- 
mands upon national efficiency, we are not advancing at 
all; we are letting our best opportunities pass us by. 
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BACK TO WALPOLE 


HE Government’s plan for amending the Parlia- 

ment Act and reforming the House of Lords sup- 

plies the latest example of what seems to have 
become its settled habit—to meddle in a _ heedless, 
futile, mischievous manner with those matters which 
it would be best to leave alone and to ignore the real 
problems which call urgently for treatment. Our 
present Ministers seem utterly devoid of the essential 
instinct of statesmanship—the instinct which knows 
when to take a question up, and when to let sleeping 
dogs lie. They are blind to the situation which is 
developing in the coal industry. They are blind to the 
opportunity presented by the Economic Conference to 
secure an abatement of European tariffs. But they 
bring in their Trade Unions Bill without regard to its 
effect on the relations between Capital and Labour. 
They raid Arcos-and break with Russia without regard 
to the international repercussions of their action. And 
now they propose to tamper with the Parliament Act 
without apparently realizing the very serious nature of 
the issues they are raising. 

No one, at least, would gather from a casual read- 
ing of Lord Cave’s speech on Monday that the Govern- 
ment is proposing to subvert the fundamental principles 
of our constitutional development in a way which was 
too much for the House of Commons rather more than 
two hundred years ago. On the contrary, Lord Cave’s 
exposition was pitched in a minor key. As regards the 
powers of the House of Lords, the Government did 
not feel at liberty to propose large changes, because 
they were governed by the phrase, “‘ within the frame- 
work of the Parliament Act ’’ used by Mr. Baldwin in 
his reference to the subject at the last election. But 
there were one or two defects which they proposed to 
remedy consistently with that restriction. ‘‘ First ofall, 
Money Bills.”? It was anomalous that it should rest 
with the Speaker to decide what was a Money Bill. 
They proposed, accordingly, to entrust this function 
to a Joint Committee of the two Houses, who should 
have regard, moreover, not merely to the form, but to 
the effect and substance of the Bill. Then, it was 
possible at present, under the Parliament Act, for a 
Government, commanding a majority in the House of 
Commons, to abolish the House of Lords altogether 
within the lifetime of a single Parliament. Indeed, 
some wild Labour men actually talked of doing this 
very thing. Clearly there ought to be safeguards 
against this outrageous possibility; and the Govern- 
ment proposed accordingly to restore to the Lords their 
absolute veto in respect of :— 


‘‘ any Bill which alters the constitution or the powers of 
the House of Lords, as set out in the Parliament Act, 
and in any Act that may be passed to amend it.” 


That, said Lord Cave, was as far as the Government 
proposed to go in amending the Parliament Act. It 
was all wrong, of course, that the Lords should not 
have the power to insist on a dissolution or a referen- 
dum before any measure of which they disapproved 
could become law. But with this the Government could 
not deal. They meant to stand punctiliously by that 
phrase of Mr. Baldwin’s; and they were not satisfied 
that it was ** within the framework of the Parliament 
Act’? to propose its complete repeal. But as a 
corollary to the amendments they proposed, they must 
reform the composition of the House. The hereditary 
principle was right enough, but there were too many 
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Peers to make an efficient legislative body. The 
Government proposed, accordingly, to reduce the House 
of Lords to ** not more than 850 members.”’ Peers of 
the Blood Royal, Bishops, and Law Lords would con- 
tinue as at present. The remainder of the House would 
consist, for the most part, of Peers elected by their 
Order, as is now the case with the Scottish and Irish 
Peers, though in departure from that model, they would 
be elected not for a single Parliament, but for twelve 
years, one-third to retire each fourth year. 

But the House should comprise one further 
element. Should Labour again hold office, it ought 
to have a larger number of supporters in the House of 
Lords than its present nine or ten; moreover (though 
Lord Cave did not make this point) the nine or ten 
might disappear under the new elective system. The 
Government proposed accordingly that :— 


‘‘His Majesty, the Sovereign, shall be authorized 
to add to the House a limited number of nominated 
members—not necessarily a large number, but a suffi- 
cient number for the purpose which I have mentioned.” 


So much for the Lord Chancellor’s account of the 
Government’s plan. What of its ‘‘ substance and 
effect °°? Opposition critics do not usually understate 
a case against the Government; but on this occasion 
they seem to have been misled by Lord Cave’s 
apparent moderation.* They have lost no time in point- 
ing out that the proposals are designed to strengthen 
the House of Lords against the House of Commons, 
and that this is an undesirable thing to do. But they 
do not seem as yet to have appreciated fully that these 
proposals would make the House of Lords more 
powerful in practice than it was before the Parliament 


Act was passed, more powerful, indeed, than it has 


ever been in the whole course of its existence. 

In the scheme foreshadowed, two points are vital. 
In the first place, the fixing of the numbers of the House 
of Lords would emasculate the ancient prerogative of 
the creation of new Peers. In the last resort, as things 
are now, and as they were before the Parliament Act, 
an intractable majority in the House of Lords could be 
overridden by the use of this prerogative ; and this pos- 
sibility has played a vital part in our constitutional 
evolution. On two famous occasions, the first Reform 
Act, and the Parliament Act itself, this weapon was 
actually employed to the extent of a formal promise 
from the Sovereign, publicly made known, to create 
Peers in sufficient numbers, unless the House of Lords 
should give way. And, apart from these two episodes, 
the knowledge that the weapon was there in reserve has 
exercised a constant influence, making the House of 
Lords a far more tractable body than it would other- 
wise have proved. 

The Government’s proposals would abolish this 
weapon in reserve. The Sovereign, acting on the advice 
of the Ministry of the day, could still, indeed, create 
new Peers ; but only those belonging tothe new-fangled 
category of ‘‘ nominated members.”’ would have votes 
in the House of Lords, and this category is to be limited 
to a definite number and “ not necessarily a large 
number ’’ but just enough to provide Labour with 
a decent representation. The Government is proposing, 
in short, to relieve the House of Lords absolutely from 
that wholesome fear of wholesale creation which has 
kept it for centuries past on comparatively good 
behaviour. Is there any loophole in the creation of new 
Peers of the ordinary category? Might a Labour or 


*This article was written before Sir Herbert Samuel’s admirable speech 
at Brixton. 
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Liberal Government at the outset of a Parliament 
create new Peers by the thousand, so as to obtain a 
majority of the elected Lords? That might be possible 
if the precedent of the Irish and Scottish Peers—of 
elections at the outset of each Parliament—were fol- 
lowed. And this presumably is why the Government 
proposes to depart from that precedent, and to insist 
that only one-third of the elected members shall change 
every four years. The scheme is to be watertight. Con- 
servative predominance in the Upper House is to be 
assured beyond a peradventure. 

But to grasp the full significance of this proposal, 
we must consider it in conjunction with the other point 
which we consider vital—the restoration of the absolute 
veto of the Lords on matters touching their powers and 
composition. The emasculation of the prerogative 
would not greatly matter if the Parliament Act re- 
mained unaltered. The fear of being abolished under 
that Act would probably suffice to induce the Lords to 
exercise their powers as discreetly as they have been 
wont to do. But the Government proposes to get rid 
of both incentives to restraint, the new as well as the 
ancient one. In future, if these proposals are carried 
out, the Lords will be free to thwart any Government 
they dislike, to hang up all its measures for the pre- 
scribed two years, and to make its position virtually 
impossible without any fear of consequences to itself, 
short of an actual revolution. Indeed, no constitu- 
tional remedy would be possible. The political com- 
plexion of the Lords could not be radically changed, 
nor could their powers be diminished without their own 
assent. 


Do we exaggerate when we ¢ay that this would 
make the House of Lords more powerful than it has 
ever been? It is no answer to say that its powers in 
regard to ordinary measures would remain limited as 
they are now to a suspensory veto for two years. The 
suspensory veto, if ruthlessly used, would be enough 
to paralyze any Administration. And the Govern- 
ment’s plan would guarantee this veto to the Lords in- 
dependently of how they used it. Is it not overwhelm- 
ingly probable that, under such conditions, freed from 
the possibility of ‘* consequences ’’ which could not be 
safely ‘‘ damned,”? the temper of the Lords would 
change, that their self-assurance would increase, and 
that they would use their veto much less sparingly than 
hitherto? And, even if we are wrong in this, is it not 
grossly improper to prescribe the bounds of constitu- 
tional development, and to rule out the possibility of 
dealing with the Second Chamber question along other 
lines, except with the assent of an hereditary House of 
Lords, safeguarded against manipulation ? 

It is interesting to recall that a similar attempt to 
abolish the Royal prerogative was made in the Peerage 
Bill of 1718, and was defeated by the energy and fore- 
sight of the great Sir Robert Walpole. ‘‘ The object 


of this measure,”’ we read in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, was :— 


“to limit the number of peers to 216, 191 from England 
and 25 from Scotland. It was really aimed at the Prince 
of Wales (George II.), whom it would prevent from 
flooding the House of Lords with tory peers upon his 
father’s death. It would, of course, have rendered the 
lords the dominant member of the constitution. Wal- 
pole found the whig peers not indisposed to the measure. 
He wrote a pamphlet against it with the title of ‘ The 
Thoughts of a Member of the Lower House.’... On 
8 Dec., in the House of Commons, he demolished the 
proposal in ‘a very masterly speech.’ and secured its 
rejection by 269 to 177 votes.” 
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The parallel, it will be seen, is fairly close, and Sir 
Robert Walpole’s pamphlet is remarkably apposite to 
the present controversy :— 

‘* Whilst such a prerogative remains in the Crown,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ there can seldom or never be an occasion to 
make use of it. Their Lordships are too much concerned 
in the Preservation of their own Dignities to provoke 
the Crown to a Remedy that is always at hand.”’ 


On the other hand :— 


‘if this prerogative is taken away, the House of Lords 
will be a fixed independent Body, not to be called to 
account like a Ministry, nor to be dissolved or changed 
like a House of Commons.” 
Now, as then, the House of Commons is to be asked 
to prejudice its position for all time, as a safeguard 
against the contingency of a future regime distasteful 
to those in power. Upon that occasion, the House 
resisted the temptation. Have the Commons now lost 
their ancient sense of duty to preserve their rights 
against encroachment ? 


THE FREE STATE ELECTION 


By Our Ir1sH CORRESPONDENT. 


ROM the point of view of the English observer the 

most important question as to the election in Ireland 

is its effect on the stability of the Treaty. The answer 
is not in serious doubt. The seats which the Government 
party has lost have gone to Labour and the National 
League, and the seats which Mr. de Valera’s party (Fianna 
Fail) has gained have been gained at the expense of their 
own Left Wing—Sinn Fein. Furthermore, it seems clear 
from the nature of the voting that a very large number of 
preferences were given to Fianna Fail candidates in the 
belief that they would take their seats in the Dail—oath 
or no oath—and.would form an effective opposition. Voters 
who voted in this way were not primarily expressing an 
anti-Treaty attitude, rather they were uttering in almost 
the only way open to them the various complaints against 
the Government which had been in power for the last six 
years. The ‘* swing of the pendulum ” is an admitted 
factor in all democratic politics, and Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
ment has been far from conciliatory in its attitude. In 
fact, whether it was due, as some critics believe, to sheer 
inexperience, or whether a sincere desire for good govern- 
ment animated Ministers, there is no doubt that they went 
on with unpopular legislation right up to the eve of the 
election. Furthermore, the whole attitude, both of the 
Ministers and of their officials, has been of a very high- 
handed and contemptuous nature ; as so frequently happens 
in democracies, there has been a distinct tendency to regard 
government as an end in itself, conferring a special sanctity 
on its administrators instead of a service rendered to the 
community by its chosen and paid servants. In the circum- 
stances the success of all the Ministers except Mr. Hughes 
(who was a comparatively new and unimportant recruit) 
and the loss of a scant dozen seats on balance may. be con- 
sidered matters of congratulation to Cumann na nGaedhael, 
and certainly should not cause anxiety to supporters of the 
Treaty. On the other hand, the collapse of Sinn Fein, 
carrying with it the rejection of Miss McSweeney in Cork, 
and the complete annihilation of Professor Magennis’s con- 
stitutional Left Wing (of which every candidate, including 
the leader, was defeated), point to a decided impatience of 
extreme views on the part of the elector. 

The smaller parties met with varying fortunes, and 
Labour alone may claim to have scored a decided success. 
This success was directly earned by the record of the party 
in the late Dail, and especially by that of its leader, Mr. 
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Thomas Johnson, who is admitted on all hands to be the 
most consistent and effective parliamentarian whom the 
Free State has discovered. The weakness of the party lies 
in its lack of lieutenants who can second his efforts, lack of 
adequate funds, and perhaps in internal dissensions. It is 
unfortunate that the Secretary, Mr. Mortished, who is one 
of the brain-carriers of the party, should have failed to 
secure election, and Mr. Norton, who was defeated for Co. 
Dublin, will also be greatly missed. As an opposition 
nucleus, however, Labour should play a useful and impor- 
tant part in the new Parliament. The Nationa] League, 
with the aid of the Redmond name and the support of the 
liquor interests and the older voters, achieved a represen- 
tation of eight, which is hailed by some critics as a striking 
success, but the usefulness of this section is hard to see. 
Captain Redmond’s followers are a heterogeneous collection, 
and, with the possible exception of what might be called 
their hereditary leader, they are not a distinguished group. 
Their most probable function will be the making of trouble 
at inconvenient moments, and with the dying out of their 
older supporters they must automatically decrease in power. 
Farmers have lost both in strength and prestige, and are 
now represented by a small party without a leader and 
with varying views on political problems. The striking 
success of the Government’s agricultural policy as inter- 
preted by Mr. Hogan and the defection of Messrs. Gorey 
and O’Hanlon have taken the wind out of their sails, and 
the majority of the members will probably drift into the 
position of Government backbenchers. The same is largely 
true of the independents who cannot be called a party at 
all, as they cover almost the extreme range of political 
opinion. Prominent members of this group, such as Major 
Cooper (who ranks next to Mr. Johnson in political pres- 
tige), are believed already to have offered their allegiance 
to Cumann na nGaedhael. The general lesson of the 
elections is to confirm the view already held by intelligent 
observers of Irish political psychology that the electors as 
a whole vote rather for persons than for parties, and for 
this reason the abolition of Proportional Representation, 
which is almost certain to take place in the new Dail, will 
be generally welcomed, although Labour will offer strenuous 
opposition. There can be little doubt that with smaller 
constituencies and a straight fight the position would have 
been greatly clarified. As it is, two-thirds of the preference 
votes were cast in favour of the Treaty, yet no party has 
a decisive majority. 

So much for the summing up. The important practical 
question now is, What is to be the nature of the next 
Government? At the moment the position on, paper is 
obscure, though before these words appear in print a 
decision will have been taken. Prophecy in such circum- 
stances is somewhat hazardous, but there is a general con- 
census of opinion that a continuance of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
administration is the only possible solution. On this point 
one misunderstanding needs to be cleared up. The state- 
ment by Mr. Cosgrave himself that he cannot form a new 
Government, and that the matter must be left to the Dail, 
should not be taken as a nolo episcopan caused by pique. 
It is strictly correct in accordance with the Irish Constitu- 
tion, which in this respect differs materially from that of 
England. The new Dail must elect its own President, and 
he, in turn, must select his own Executive Council. If 
expectations are realized, Mr. Cosgrave wiil be proposed 
and seconded for office by members of the minority parties, 
and it is hardly thinkable that he can refuse the invitation. 
It is common knowledge that more than one member of 
the Executive Council would like to be set free from his 
responsibilities, but if they were to insist on this point of 
view they would plunge the country into chaos, and pre- 
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sumably the fact that they have sought re-election at the 
polls shows that they are not willing to do this. If, there- 
fore, he is re-elected Mr. Cosgrave will be able to reappoint 
his existing Ministers, with one or perhaps two exceptions, 
and his problem will be whether to attempt to establish 
a coalition or to govern with the help of a party which, 
though a minority, is the largest individual party and is 
sure of outside support. The idea of coalition is even more 
unpopular in Ireland than in most countries, and the only 
available members of outside parties of Ministerial calibre 
seem to be Messrs. Johnson and Cooper. Many people 
would welcome the giving of a portfolio to the former, but 
it is almost certain that both he and his party would reject 
the proposal as being inconsistent with Labour’s cherished 
independence. On the other hand, the appointment of 
Major Cooper would be generally popular and would ensure 
the support of sufficient independents and farmers to give 
the Government a practical if not very comfortable 
majority. It is quite possible that this may be the favoured 
solution; but if Mr. Cosgrave prefers to govern with the 
help of his own party alone and to rely for his majority on 
a few votes detached from sympathizers he can probably 
do so without much difficulty. So far as all questions of 
relations with England are concerned he is sure of support, 
and Fianna Fail may have the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that its success at the polls has driven the other 
parties appreciably further towards the right. 

All these conjectures are based on the assumption that 
Mr. de Valera’s party will not enter the Dail, and this is 
the most incalculable element in the situation. He himself 
has stated that every Fianna Fail candidate pledged himself 
not to take the oath, and will abide by this pledge. The 
Speaker has ruled and the Constitution provides that no 
one who does not take the oath can be admitted to the 
house. Thus it would seem that Fianna Fail must abide 
another term in the wilderness. We know, however, that 
situations of this kind are not always as clear-cut as they 
seem to be. It is certain that the non-jurors will make a 
demonstration at Leinster House, and possible that they 
may set up a test case in the Law Courts. These demon- 
strations, however, may be disregarded as serious factors ; 
they will only add one more to what some consider the 
comic and others the tragic interludes in the Irish drama. 
More important is the probability of a split within the ranks 
of Fianna Fail. Such a split is almost inevitable. If it 
leads to actual secession, the minority of the party may 
take the oath and their seats, but the fate of Messrs. Breen 
and Mullane, and of Clan Eireann, has shown fairly clearly 
that the country has little regard for what it considers to 
be ‘* Trimming ” and there are probably not many men 
who will find it in their consciences to brave public opinion 
for the sake of £360 a year, or even for Parliamentary 
eminence. If a smal] minority should do so it will probably 
render Mr. Cosgrave’s task easier, as it will ensure him sup- 
port from the smaller constitutional parties. On the other 
hand, the split may be of such proportions that Mr. de 
Valera may be driven to find some way round the taking 
of the oath, which no doubt he could do if sufficiently 
pressed. In this case the next year will resolve itself into 
a Parliamentary tussle over constitutional questions, in 
which Labour would quite possibly join with Fianna Fail, 
so that the balance of power would be by no means certain. 
The thought suggests itself that England might make a 
great gesture at this moment by offering to forgo the oath 
in its present form. The danger that such an offer would 
lead to disaster is almost negligible, for the other aims 
of Fianna Fail are almost entirely domestic. General 
Hertzog has attained to power in South Africa without 
shaking the foundations of the Commonwealth; Mr. de 
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Valera could, if the electors will have him, do the same in 
Ireland. It is almost certain that the result in Ireland 
would be to produce a sound Conservative Government in 
six years’ time, whereas the present situation will almost 
inevitably result, as Ministers themselves admit, in the 
destruction of Cumann na nGaedhael within the same 
period. The suggestion may be heterodox and unpalatable, 
but it is well worth considering by any English statesmen 
who are able and willing to take both a long and a broad 
view of the future. 


M. POINCARE BURIES LOCARNO 


Paris, JUNE 21sT, 1927. 


title of my letter: ‘‘ The End of Locarno?” After 

M. Poincaré’s speech at Lunéville on Sunday the note 
of interrogation must be struck out. That speech was the 
climax of the struggle of the last nine months between 
M. Poincaré and M. Briand, which has ended in the victory 
of M. Poincaré, who let the world know on Sunday that he 
has taken the control of French foreign policy into his own 
hands. It is impossible not to admire the tenacity with 
which M. Poincaré has worked for the aim with which, 
as I said from the first, he took office last year until he 
has at last achieved it. He has gradually undermined 
M. Briand’s position with the steady and prudent per- 
sistency with which, according to one of his most ardent 
admirers, he pursued from 1912 to 1914 the aim of recover- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. His success shows that “‘ it’s dogged 
that does it.”? Sheer obstinacy and staying-power have 
prevailed over subtlety and artifice. 

M. Briand has failed, not for the first time, through 
his lamentable lack of character. Last autumn his position 
was very strong. French opinion was then ready for the 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland and, had M. Briand 
stood firm, he would almost certainly have had his way, 
even if it had been at the cost of breaking up the Cabinet. 
He had accepted the Foreign Ministry in the present 
Government on the understanding that he should have a 
free hand, and he should have abandoned it the moment 
that the understanding was broken. But, as usual, he 
took the line of least resistance, trusting to his maxim that 
tout s’arrange, and agreed to the postponement of the 
Thoiry policy. From that moment he was lost, as I feared 
at the time. It was an amazing psychological blunder, for 
he should have known his Poincaré. From that time M. 
Poincaré, who had until then left public utterances on 
foreign affairs to M. Briand, began to refer to them in 
his speeches, becoming more and more authoritative, until 
at Bar-le-Duc on May 2nd he laid down the law on the 
question of relations with Germany. On Sunday, for the 
first time since he took office, he devoted a whole speech 
to Franco-German relations and defined the policy of the 
Government in regard to Germany. And Sunday’s speech 
was made after consultation with M. Briand who, it is 
declared, without contradiction, by M. Poincaré’s mouth- 
pieces in the Press, was ‘* in full agreement ”’ with it. I 
rather doubt the completeness of the agreement. At least 
M. Briand would, I am sure, have preferred less brutal 
frankness, but that is neither here nor there. The important 
and deplorable thing is that M. Briand has finally capitu- 
lated. He can save his reputation only in one way—by 
resigning and leaving M. Poincaré the nominal as well as 
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the actual control of foreign policy. But he will not do 
that, for now he would go out into the wilderness. M. Poin- 
caré has isolated him, and he has no longer any articulate 
following. The silence of almost the whole Press of the 
Left shows that. Only the VotonTé and the Som have 
protested against Sunday’s speech. Not a word of com- 
ment in the QuOTIDIEN, not a word in the (uvrE, not a 
word in the Err NouvEtte. They do not approve. They 
say nothing. Even the PopuLarrE, apparently unconscious 
that French foreign policy has just been reversed, regards 
the occasion as one for silly frivolities in an out-of-the-way 
column, while in the leader column M. Blum continues 
his interesting essays on the financial situation. As for 
L’Humanitt, with its usual political sense, it does not 
consider the matter worth mentioning. The Nationalist 
papers, on the other hand, are both articulate and jubilant, 
as well they may be. For them there is no doubt that we 
are back in the healthy days of 1923, and that there will 
be no more nonsense about Locarno and Thoiry. France, 
as the JouRNAL DES Dé£sats said last night, has gone to 
the ‘‘ extreme limits of concessions and sacrifices,’? and 
the situation shows what a mistake *‘ our English friends ”’ 
made in working for the rapid recovery of Germany. Ger- 
many must be kept down, and M. Poincaré is going to 
do it. 

There can be no doubt that this is the accurate inter- 
pretation of the Lunéville speech. Nobody in France gives 
it any other. The Quai d’Orsay, no doubt, has tried to give 
it another and less alarming interpretation, but its sugges- 
tion that the Press of the Left should welcome the speech 
as a ‘* Locarnist ” utterance has not gone down. It was 
really a bit too thick, if I may use the expression. Of 
course, as the Temps said last night, M. Poincaré ‘* scrupu- 
lously respects the Pact of Locarno ” which has merely 
** confirmed the peace treaty.’? Nobody supposed that he 
intended to repudiate a pact greatly to the advantage of 
France. The chief point of his speech was that the Pact of 
Locarno was not enough. It is not enough that Germany 
should ‘* outlaw war,’’ to use the fashionable phrase, and 
undertake never to use force against France on any ground 
or for any cause. It is not enough that this German under- 
taking should be guaranteed by England and Italy, who will 
be bound to go to the aid of France if Germany ever breaks 
it. M. Poincaré wants more. Germany must repudiate her 
history, admit that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 
1871 was a crime, avow her sole responsibility for the war, 
and solemnly declare that she will never attempt to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine by any means whatever, not even, it would 
seem, if the Alsatians wished to return to Germany and 
France were willing to let them. Germany, to secure 
M. Poincaré’s goodwill, must say to France: ‘ Je 
n’essaierai jamais de vous les reprendre ni par une nouvelle 
violence, ni par la ruse, ni de quelque autre fagon que ce 
soit.”” In fact, M. Poincaré is quite ready for ‘* good rela- 
tions with our neighbours,’’ when they have come to him 
in sackcloth and ashes with halters round their necks. 

And he has the effrontery to say that he is only asking 
the Germans to do what the French did in 1871! When 
did the French ever renounce the intention to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine even by force? Twice they refused the 
offer of a German alliance, because they would not renounce 
it. ‘* N’en parlons jamais. Pensons-y toujours!” That 
would be the attitude of the Germans in regard to Alsace- 
Lorraine, if they followed the French example. But, 
according to M. Poincaré, a German must not even enter- 
tain the thought of ever recovering any of the lost terri- 
tory—not even Danzig and the “ corridor’? or German 
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South Tyrol. It is not enough that the Germans should 
have given France a guarantee that no other people in 
history has ever given. Acts are not enough for M. Poin- 
caré—he must be sure that there is a right intention in the 
sense of Catholic theologians. 

M. Poincaré disclaims hatred of Germany. Does he 
think that ‘* good relations with our neighbours ” will be 
promoted by raking up ancient history such as the Zeppelin 
incident in 1913? Is it worthy of the Prime Minister of a 
great country to insist on so petty a matter as the omission 
of the German Government to change the name of the 
** Elsass ’—a ship built, I understand, twenty years ago? 
France did not remove the monument of Strasbourg from 
the Place de la Concorde after 1871. On the contrary, it 
was made for forty years a standing emblem of la revanche. 
Nor has the London County Council yet changed the name 
of Trafalgar Square. M. Poincaré might think of that 
when he next wants a grievance against England. 

It is unfortunate that the English Press has given such 
inadequate summaries of Sunday’s speech, the full signifi- 
cance of which will not be realized by anybody in England 
that has not seen the verbatim report in the Temps of Sun- 
day evening. The fact that the Temps was able to publish 
it so soon shows that M. Poincaré, as is his habit, spoke 
from a manuscript of which the Temps had been given a 
copy. There can therefore be no question of impulsive 
remarks made in the heat of the moment under the influence 
of the Lorraine atmosphere. The speech was a deliberate 
pronouncement, every word of which was carefully thought 
cut and weighed in advance. 

There must be no illusions about the situation, which 
is worse than it has ever been since 1923. The Locarno- 
Thoiry policy is dead so long as M. Poincaré remains in 
power, the League of Nations is reduced to impotence, and 
a few more fiascos like that at Geneva last week will en- 
danger its very existence. Geneva has become the head- 
quarters of secret diplomacy, and it seems to be the 
accepted doctrine that the League is a dangerous institution 
which must at all costs be prevented from interfering in 
international disputes, and that the affairs of Europe should 
be settled by secret conclaves of half-a-dazen Powers. There 
can be no doubt that for this state of things Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has a heavy, if indirect, responsibility. A 
Continental diplomatist said of him at Geneva last year : 
** Ne doutez jamais de sa loyauté. Doutez toujours de son 
intelligence.””? Events have justified the appreciation. The 
poor gentleman is now trying to undo the mischief done by 
the rupture of relations with Russia, but it is too late. 
The speech at Lunéville on Sunday was one of the fruits of 
that rupture—how this came about I explained four weeks 
ago. It is true that, whatever may have beer attempted, 
no ** united front ’’ against Russia was formed at Geneva, 
but there can be little doubt that M. Poincaré’s policy is 
now the strengthening of the Entente Cordiale against Ger- 
many and Russia, and that he is quite ready to break off 
diplomatic relations with the latter country, if he can 
thereby establish closer relations with England. 

This is made clear by M. Marcel Hutin’s article in the 
Ecuo pe Paris this morning, for M. Hutin is M. Poincaré’s 
mouthpiece. M. Hutin says that, from what he hears in 
** Governmental spheres,”? M. Poincaré and the Cabinet 
can hardly have confidence in a Germany half-allied with 
the Bolsheviks, and that the Franco-British Entente, which 
was confirmed by the visit of M. Doumergue and M. Briand 
to London, will grow stronger and stronger. _He goes on 
to advocate the abandonment of the Franco-Russian nego- 
ciations about the debt and the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. The Liberal and Labour Opposition in 
England would do well to be prepared for all emergencies. 

Rosert DELL. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
“THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD” 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


> HE centre of interest has suddenly and unexpectedly 
[ shuffled from the House of Commons to the House of 

Lords. In the former the ramming through by the 
use of the guillotine of the Trade Unions Bill by the repe- 
tition of the same arguments on the Report Stage as on 
the Committee Stage has resulted in the dissipation of all 
interest, enthusiasm, or fighting force. It is quite evident 
that both sides have agreed that the issue shall now go 
forth to the country, and that, judging by the conflicting 
results of the recent by-elections, each side believes that it 
has got a good thing for the General Election when it 
arrives. 

But the House of Lords has suddenly and unexpectedly 
flared up from its aspect of persistent apathy into a dis- 
cussion which may raise in the country a great constitu- 
tional issue; at a time when all men have thought that 
the only questions which would be discussed among th 
electorate in the immediate future would be social and 
economic. A friend of mine recently asserted that two 
inscriptions ought to be emblazoned over the two entrances 
of the Upper Chamber. On that of the actual occupants 
**All hope abandon, ye who enter here,’”’ and on that of the 
visitors ** Why seek ye the living among the dead? ”’ It 
is, of course, the most amazing assembly of anachronisms 
existing at the present time in the world. It contains a 
large number of quite brilliant men. It is probably better 
equipped with individuals of experience and capacity for 
oration than is the present House of Commons. Yet in the 
debates, as one attends them, these brilliant men appear 
quite stifled in an atmosphere of courtesy, of indifference, 
and of a kind of fundamental sense of futility. The here- 
ditary peerage rarely attends. Even last Monday, when 
the whole future of the existence of the Upper Chamber was 
being discussed, there were present not many more than 200 
of the 700 who are entitled to occupy the red seats in this 
gilded chamber. But they are recruited from two groups 
of men of ability. The first is the lawyers; and lawyers 
appear to be as much welcome in the House of Lords as 
they are despised and hated in the House of Commons. 
For the House of Lords after all is merely a special jury, 
and the lawyers can make themselves articulate and play 
upon them like harps. The second class is the Bishops, 
ridiculously garbed, often, as last Tuesday, fighting one 
against the other, but still for the most part having been 
fellows of their colleges of Cambridge and Oxford, pro- 
vided with intelligence which the normal peer is content 
to realize in somewhat of the spirit of the public schoolboy 
who at once hated and respected his headmaster. 

I write under difficulties in respect to time, because 
the debate on House of Lords reform has only run as yet 
for one day, Monday, in which the Government, through 
the Lord Chancellor, has outlined a far-reaching scheme 
which may change the whole course of public opinion in 
the country as expressed in parliamentary elections. On 
Tuesday, as I write, the debate switched off on to the 
question of temperance and alcohol, and although it was 
pleasant to hear Lord Dawson of Penn explaining by his 
statistics the percentage of estimated intoxication in various 
classes; and although the Lords were greatly cheered by 
the Bishop of Durham, late fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, in his advocacy of alcohol as providing ‘* content- 
ment for the community ” and in his statement of the 
beneficent result of the sale of alcohol, in which he seemed 
to put the keeper of the ordinary public house at least on 
a level in philanthropy with the ordinary rector or curate ; 
and although the few score members who attended 
applauded his seven objections to the Bill of his brother 
Prelate, the Bishop of Liverpool; one felt that the minds 
of the noble Lords were not at the moment devoted to the 
question of alcoholic liquor, but rather to the proposals 
as to their reform, which will be more completely debated 
on Wednesday and Thursday, after I have written these 
notes. 

Generally one may interpret the position, after con- 
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sultation with various members of the House of Lords, as 
follows : Between two and three hundred members out of 
some seven hundred odd are interested in the question of 
House of Lords reform. The majority of these are interested 
in House of Lords reform as a second string to the Tory 
attack on the Trade Unions in the Trade Unions Bill in 
the Commons, that is, as an effort to construct a secure 
Upper Chamber which will prevent from passing into law 
all Socialisms and Communisms and any other schemes 
which may make rich men tremble. Lord Fitzalan, who 
moved the general motion, had, of course, long experience 
when, as Lord Edmund Talbot, he was Chief Conservative 
Whip, popular among all parties in the House of Com- 
mons, It was then his duty, as Chief Whip, to raise men 
to the peerage, to gather support for his party, to fulfil 
promises made to individual supporters of his Party, and 
to replenish the Party chest by money honestly paid for 
peerages honestly delivered. There was nothing that the 
hereditary Chamber could tell him concerning the way in 
which new peers had been created in recent years and 
the reasons for their creation. He was evidently employed 
as a ** bonnet ”’ in order that the Government might issue 
their suggestion of House of Lords “‘ reform,’’ and _ this 
was issued not by an hereditary peer, but from the voice of 
Lord Cave, who had toiled through the Chancery Bar to 
his present position as Lord Chancellor. Briefly, the sug- 
gestions were that the policy should go as far as possible 
to regain some of the power which the House of Commons 
took from the House of Lords in 1910 after two General 
Elections. They propose not to allow the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to decide what shall be certified as a 
Money Bill. This, of course, implies an attempt to go back 
on the experience of nearly 250 years, by allowing the 
House of Lords to interfere with taxation or non-taxation 
of the people, and will never be accepted by the electorate. 
On the other hand, they propose that the peers shall elect 
a certain number of their community who shall alone be 
allowed to be occupied in the work of legislation or obstruc- 
tion; that the Bishops shall elect Bishops (which, judging 
by the Temperance Bill, will give rise to something like 
chaos in the amiable atmosphere of the Established 
Church); and that the Government of the day shall provide, 
in Lord Cave’s genial words, a certain number of Socialists, 
if a Socialist Government is returned, with similar virtues 
and vices to the Socialists who are elected to the Commons, 
to cheer up the hereditary peers by expounding Socialism 
in that strange assembly. Personally, I think the suggestion 
might be entitled, as coming from the Cabinet Committee, 
‘* A Bill to release Lord Birkenhead from Prison,” as it 
is obvious that he has been a moving power behind the 
scenes with a fierce desire to escape from the asphyxiating 
air of a chamber divorced from reality into a world in which 
he is more at home and in which he can exhibit his great 
energies and abilities. 

But I think the Duke of Marlborough, although with 
some cynicism and some obvious contempt, in a resolution 
(obviously inspired by his cousin, Mr. Winston Churchill), 
really put to a more or less bewildered conglomeration of 
noble Lords the real conditions of their salvation. Their 
only hope is to let well alone. If they touch a Finance 
Bill the Party which inspires them will be swept out of 
existence. They have still been left by the Parliament Act 
an enormous power in being able to delay through two 
sessions any measure passed by any Government in the 
House of Commons, and anyone who has worked in the 
Cabinet or the Government knows what confusion and 
wretchedness is produced by such delay. If they once, by 
means of amendment, start discussion of their position, 
they may find themselves deprived of the power which they 
at present possess. The hereditary principle which lends 
itself to unlimited attack and ridicule in the country will be 
entirely swept away, and ultimately there may arise a 
Senate which, as the Senate in France or the Senate in 
Australia, may be more Socialist even than the House of 
Commons itself. 

It is an amazing company, as you look on it. There 
are men of distinction, men of universal courtesy, men who 
have served the nation and the Empire, and yet as a collec- 
tive entitv are entirely blind to the signs of the times. Most 
speeches ‘this week have been heard in dead silence. When 
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the House cheers the sound is as the falling of autumn leaves. 
When it laughs it is like the plaintive rippling of a way- 
side stream. Passing from one chamber to the other must 
be an amazing experience for a foreign or trans-Atlantic 
visitor. ‘Lhe House of Lords accepts boredom as its normal 
condition of life. It listens to the cheerful ** cluck-cluck ”’ 
of such a venerable figure as Lord Haldane with the same 
friendliness and content as the brilliant sallies of a Lord 
Birkenhead or the plaintive pleas of the Government Front 
Bench. Speakers address it in dead silence. Their remarks 
are unreported, the galleries are empty, the seats are occu- 
pied by a few score men. It is amazing as one watches it 
to realize that this is the Senate of the British Empire. 
It is still more amazing to wonder whether those who are 
now suddenly raising the question of the alteration of its 
condition and constitution have any conception of what ulti- 
mately may emerge from their efforts and ideas. 


LIFE AND _ POLITICS 


S Jeffrey is alleged to have said of ‘* The Excursion,” 
An Cabinet’s scheme for the House of Lords will never 

do. It has no important body of friends that I can dis- 
cover. The apparently reasonable and moderate features 
in it are sufficient to affront the Diehards, who have not 
the insight to realize that it is sheer Tory reaction. It is, 
however, half-hearted and feeble reaction, and as such 
is rejected by average moderate Unionists, who would like 
to put a veneer of respectability on an illogical institution 
if someone would show them how it can be done safely. 
They see clearly that this miserable hotchpotch of delusive 
democracy and Tory tactics is useless except to antagonize 
all who are against genuine reform, without conciliating 
the great mass of Liberal and Labour opinion, which is 
solid against any interference with the Parliament Act. A 
glance at the arrangements for reconstituting the House is 
sufficient to show that the Liberal and Labour representa- 
tion in the Lords would be more hopelessly inadequate than 
ever. The proposal to take away the Speaker’s power of 
certification and vest it in a joint committee of the Houses 
looks innocent enough, but it is clear that the effect would 
be to substitute for an impartial authority an authority 
in which the Peers themselves would be powerful, if not 
dominant. This clever device is, of course, intended as a 
safeguard against revolutionary Socialism concealed within 
a Money Bill, and the barrier is again buttressed by pro- 
tecting the Lords from any interference with their House 
initiated by the Commons. Legislation affecting the Lords 
is to be removed from the operation of the Parliament Act 
altogether. No, this will never do. 

* * * 

* The rough-and-ready verdict of the plain man in this 
matter coincides wonderfully with that of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Why not let it alone? The House of Lords 
is an anomaly as illogical as you please, but now that its 
claws have been cut by the Parliament Act it cannot do 
much harm. It often fills a very useful purpose in pro- 
viding the platform for interesting debates which, at their 
best, are distinguished by a certain breadth of view, and 
the richness of inherited experience of affairs. If you begin 
to tinker with its constitution you bring about hopeless con- 
fusion, and who knows what would be the end of it—cer- 
tainly not these forcible-feeble ‘* reformers,’’ whose efforts 
only serve to make it more obnoxious and less acceptable 
to those who would let sleeping dogs lie, if properly 
muzzled. Mr. Baldwin’s rather vague pledge has been 
‘‘ worked *? by stronger but not wiser men. I do not 
believe anything will come of this absurd scheme : and if 
the sensible men in the Cabinet have given way to the 
Salisburvs, the reason probably is that they are well aware 
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that public opinion will deal with it. It can even now be 
relegated to the back of the shop-window, there to accumu- 
late dust and be forgotten. In spite of Lord Birkenhead, it 
is hard to believe that the Government will legislate on 
these lines, unless indeed they behave like the man who, to 
make suicide certain, poisons himself as well as cuts his own 
throat. 
* * * 

How much longer must we wait before the Cabinet 
screws up its courage to ratify the Eight Hours Convention ? 
Year after year goes by, Government follows Government, 
and still nothing is done. The example set by Mr. Mac- 
Donald—who commissioned Mr. Barnes to launch it, and 
then left it in the air—has been faithfully followed by Mr. 
Baldwin. A deputation which went to the Labour Minister 
this week with high hopes was quickly disillusioned. Every- 
thing is at a standstill because Great Britain will not make 
a move. The nations of Europe wait for a sign from 
London. The Germans are prepared to pass legislation if 
Great Britain and France will do the same; in France the 
Bill of Ratification has passed through the Chamber and 
Senate, and is suspended until Great Britain and Germany 
have taken action; Italy has ratified, subject to ratification 
by Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. Mutual jealousy and suspicion have induced a sort 
of general paralysis. The inaction of the Baldwin adminis- 
tration in this matter is deplored by a powerful body of 
industrial opinion here. What makes this refusal so striking 
is the fact that if the convention became operative it would 
probably not affect more than 7 per cent. of the workers of 
the country. This 7 per cent. belong for the most 
part to the weakest and least protected sections 
of workers. I do not profess to know all the Government’s 
reasons for hanging back : possibly they are such as cannot 
be divulged without indiscretion. It is clearly a scandal 
injurious to our good name in the world that our Govern- 
ment, while making great professions, will not take the 
simple step necessary to translate them into action. 


+ * 7 


I have enjoyed the good-humoured dexterity with 
which Mr. A. P. Herbert has been pursuing the elusive Mr. 
Clynes over the Zinoviev letter. Mr. Clynes, with less than 
his usual discretion, and more than his usual courage, 
described the letter in a speech as a forgery, and suggested 
that the Tories were the forgers. He was asked to repeat 
this and to prove it, and after some weeks of meditation he 
produced a reply which for vagueness and evasiveness beats 
any of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s achievements in the use 
of language to conceal meaning. Mr. Herbert is quite right. 
Labour leaders should avoid these clumsy imitations of 
Soviet propaganda. As we all know, Moscow, when caught 
out in trickery, automatically ingeminates “‘ forgery,”’ but 
over here a politician who talks like that ought to be made 
to prove or withdraw, or public controversy will relapse 
into exchanges of Billingsgate. Mr. Clynes should be par- 
ticularly guarded, for he does not do this kind of thing 
well, or with any conviction. He is essentially mild and 
moderate, a man rather academic in temper, and his 
anxiety to show that he can hit out like the best of them 
leads him to overdo it, and lands him in difficulties. In 
this matter of the Zinoviev letter the public proceedings of 
his own leader when Prime Minister were such as to make 
silence the best line for his followers. Mr. Clynes astonished 
everyone some time since by accusing Mr. Baldwin of 
lying. The effect was as if a sheep had suddenly shown a 
disposition to bite. Not even a natural anxiety to show 
that a Front Bench man can be as fierce as any Back Bench 
irresponsible, can excuse such an example of insincere 


ferocity. 
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The eminent English and American scholars who have 
produced the new International Council for English are cer- 
tainly not lacking in courage. What they are going to do 
and how they are going to do it are matters that do not seem 
as yet to be lear to themselves. One has strong sympathy 
with any attempt to maintain the dignity and purity of 
our language. Hercules when he undertook his seven 
labours had whatyin American slang is called a ‘*‘ cinch ” 
compared with an enterprise which aims at standardizing 
usage on both sides of the Atlantic, if I may assume in the 
present nebulous stage that that is one of the aims. In 
America there are many. people who wish to allow written 
English to develop independently of the stock language as 
we have it. The differences in. vocabulary, the meanings 
attached to words, their spelling, and so on are already 
very great and are becoming so marked that the result 
promises or threatens to produce over there a new form of 
the language. A mixed commission of scholars is not likely 
to stop this tendency ; American patriotism, if nothing else, 
will see to that. If the Council decides that “ a reel of 
cotton ”’ is correct and “‘ a spool of thread ”’ incorrect, how 
will they convince the American millions who use the latter ? 
Americans naturally think their usages as good if not better 
than ours, and, of course, they are often merely survivals 
of sound old English habits of language. It seems quite 
useless to endeavour to influence popular speech here or in 
America : language is made and enriched from below and 
not in the academies. I see a useful if narrow sphere for 
the new society in regulating the flood of neologisms; in 
preventing the hasty adoption of bad new words for new 
objects. A small triumph of this kind, the standardization 
of ‘‘ airman ” for the ugly “* aviator ’? was, I think, the 
work not of the professors but of a great newspaper. 

ad * * 

It was a very human trait in the late Jerome K. Jerome 
that he should have become somewhat ashamed of the per- 
sistence of his early fame as a humorist. He was, or at 
any rate he became as he developed, an earnest, rather 
melancholy man, full, as his autobiography shows, of a 
bitter conviction of the weakness and folly of mankind. 
The war turned him finally into a prophet, but the odd 
thing was, that although his heart was in his pacifism and 
his social satire, he never impressed himself on the public 
in this rdle, as he longed to do. Sentimentalism was the 
obverse side of his humour, and sentimentalism turned sour 
is a very different thing to the savage indignation of the 
true satirist. His autobiographical novel ‘* Paul Kelver ” 
is pleasant, but the comparison with Dickens is ridiculous. 
It must not be thought that I undervalue the ideals of the 
later Jerome when I say that I think that his best gift to 
the world was the crude but genuine humour of his youth. 
Humour so simple, human, and of such mniversal appeal is 
in fact one of the rarest and most precious of things. We 
all can and do enjoy the ‘* Three Men,” “‘ Stageland,”” and 
the rest, whatever may be the elevation of our brows. The 
school of humorists who gathered round Jerome in the 
days when he was editing To-Day and the Ipter has died 
out (I remember that Mr. Jacobs, a Jerome discovery, is 
still with us), and it has left no successor. That kind of 
guileless humour, concerned with the trivial ‘* constants ” 
of human nature, which we associate with the early Jerome, 
Zangwill, and Barry Pain in his best days, has given place 
to something either sharper or more sophisticated. We 
have humorists who are smarter or more academic, but they 
are the cause of wry smiles, not the old laughter, fresh from 
the depths of human absurdity. 


* * * 


I have paid a visit to the Zoo reptiles in their fine new 
home, with its ingenious electrical devices for keeping them 
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gently cooking at 80 degrees, and the ultra violet rays to 
keep them lively. (I suppose mere human beings will in 
course of time attain to the advantages of having 
the new windows.) The new house is a very great im- 
provement on the gloomy and depressing old one. I am 
eccentric enough to dislike the sight of wild animals in 
cages, and to hope that in the future animals will be made 
a show only in conditions allowing of some approach to 
natural conditions. This can be done, if not in cities, then 
in the country, and the Zoological Society is making a step 
in that direction. There is little to be said against keeping 
reptiles in captivity, and certainly the experts have pro- 
vided a wonderfully pleasant and ingenious prison. The 
stout glass between the sightseers and the creatures pro- 
vides protection from the mistaken kindness and the stupid 
interference which are dangers elsewhere in the Zoo. I was 
struck by the liveliness of the smaller lizards and saurians, 
and if this is due to the special glass that admits the ultra 
violet rays, I am more than ever anxious for humanity to 
have a share. If the snake had the best of it in Eden, that 
is no reason why he should be favoured for ever. When I 
called, the new ‘* dragon ’’—imagine an ordinary Italian 
wall lizard magnified to the size of an average alligator— 
was sulking in a corner. No doubt he has still to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of Regent’s Park to Komodo. I 
do not think this mild specimen would have given much 


trouble to St. George. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS: TO THE EDITOR 


“THE CRY OF THE.SLAVES” 


Sir,—The story which Mr. John H. Harris has told in 
your columns of the cry of over 4,000,000 slaves will, I am 
sure, make a strong appeal to Liberal-minded men and 
women throughout the land, and the question which every 
one of us will be asking is, ‘‘ What can we do?” It is now 
clear that not only is there this large mass of saleable 
humanity, living in misery in distant parts of the world, 
calling to us to help to set them free, but that the whole 
question of the child races is becoming one of the prominent 
issues of the day. The events in China, India, South Africa, 
and other parts of the world all point to the fact that these 
child races are now growing up, and developing at a very 
rapid rate. They are realizing how essential is their labour 
to the more advanced races, and as education advances they 
are naturally demanding their full liberty to develop. 

Here, then, is a great call to the forces of Liberalism all 
over England, and I suggest that wherever congresses, or 
even small meetings, of Liberals are held this great subject 
should find a place on the agenda papers. The only weapon 
we can wield is the moral pressure of public opinion. Let 
Liberals arise and forge that weapon !—Yours, &c., 

KATHLEEN SIMON. 

Fritwell Manor, Banbury, Oxon. 


Sir,—The article entitled ‘‘ The Cry of the Slaves,”’ by 
Mr. John H. Harris, which appeared in your issue of 
June 18th, is my excuse for asking the privilege of a little 
space in your columns. I] think Mr. Harris cannot be 
cognisant that the ‘‘ Mui-tsai’’ or Child-slave question was 
so successfully taken up by my late husband, Mr. H. A. 
Cartwright, when editor of the HONGKONG DaILy Press; that 
he was primarily instrumental in having this Mui-tsai or 
child-slave system made illegal in Hongkong ; and even as 
late as April of this year (when the Chinese are showing 
strong anti-foreign feeling) at the general meeting of the 
Anti-Mui-tsai Society of Hongkong, the chairman, Dr. Yeung 
Siu Chuen, said that they had met not only to receive the 
reports of the Society, but formally to express the deep 
gratitude of the Society and the Chinese in general for the 
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service my husband had rendered in the Mui-tsai cause ; 
and, in the course of his opening remarks, he further said 
that not only Hongkong but also Canton had made the Mui- 
tsai system illegal. At the close of the meeting the secretary, 
Mr. Ngan Kwan Yu, paid tribute to my husband, who, he 
said, personally and through the paper of which he was the 
head, had done so much to make the British public in Hong- 
kong and in Great Britain realize the necessity of ending 
the Mui-tsai evil by legislative action. The meeting then 
rose and stood in silence in honour of the memory of my 
husband, after which Dr. Yeung, the chairman, unrolled an 
embroidered scroll on which was inscribed, in Chinese 
characters, an appreciation of my husband’s services as 
‘* Champion in the cause of the freedom of slaves,”” which 
scroll is to be forwarded to me. 

Mr. Harris will find this meeting fully reported in the 
Hongkong papers for the week ending April 14th, 1927 (I 
believe they are available for reference at the Royal Colonial 
Institute), and I hope it will convince him that ‘‘ the work of 
emancipation in China ’’ has begun. 

May I further say that, following the formal repeal of 
the Mui-tsai system, a public burning of documents binding 
Mui-tsais took place in Canton?—yYours, &c., 

ELLEN M. CARTWRIGHT. 

25, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 

June 20th, 1927. 


DEMOCRACY AND PEACE 


Sir,—Does not Mr. Lowes Dickinson, in his interesting 
article on Machiavelli, mistake shadow for reality? He 
describes France, England, and the United States as the 
only great States ‘‘ that still pursue the difficult experiment 
of democracy,’’ and by implication he would establish that 
democracy is the best safeguard of peace. Surely this is a 
misinterpretation of the facts. Modern war, with its large 
conscript armies and its intense hatreds, would seem to be 
largely the result of democracy. It has encouraged the 
individual citizen to associate his own personality with a 
fictitious one appertaining to the State. This is especially 
dangerous in an industrial country, where the machine- 
minder or the slum-dweller seeks relief from drabness and 
the absence of real personal accomplishment in the life of 
this exterior and greater entity. A reflection upon his 
country is an injury to himself; an injured compatriot 
awakens his self-pity and righteous indignation. Perhaps 


‘Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s hopes lie in ‘‘ the progressive educa- 


tion of Labour’’! Is it not a dangerous delusion? In nine 
cases out of ten the newspaper is more powerful than school- 
master or don, and this apart from the large proportion of 
the community that lacks sufficient brain-power for en 
intellectual education. Even in the small proportion of the 
naturally unprejudiced, probably a minority has neither 
time nor inclination for social study. 

Yet in some way our social education must ensure 
peace ; otherwise we must ‘‘ anticipate the final destruction 
of civilization.’”” Must we not begin by trying to disin- 
tegrate those abstract conceptions that are responsible for 
so much international hate? True, there would be a big 
gap in men’s thought, but we could fill that by a more 
sustained effort to give men a real interest in industry, both 
in its direction and as artisans. Why should the ordinary 
citizen trouble about the diplomatic abstraction ‘‘ Eng- 
land’? It is only since this conception has penetrated 
deeply into the popular consciousness that the beauty and 
wonder of that cultural entity, the real England, has ceased 
to grow. It is the second conception that we should 
emphasize ; our educational system stresses the first. This 
system is almost wholly intellectual, and is modelled by 
city men for city dwellers. If it is to achieve some change 
of values it must pay more attention to handicraft and try 
to recover and build upon the traditions of the countryside. 
Warlike fantasy might then cease to be a psychological 
necessity. Such a change would do far more for the eause 
of peace than any directly democratic propaganda, which, 
to use Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s words, frequently deduces and 
does not observe.—Yours, &c., N. B. C. Lucas. 

Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 

June 21st, 1927. 
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COMMUNISTS ABROAD 


Sir,—I am much obliged to Kappa for the attention paid 
to my questions put to him in your issue of last week. Never- 
theless he has, if he will forgive my saying so, evaded the 
point of these questions. 

The point was, is Sir Austen Chamberlain to be blamed 
for doing what any other Foreign Minister would have done? 

I think the eminent Liberal statesmen I quoted would 
have done the same. Kappa will not commit himself on that 
point. I am afraid he belongs to that peculiar Liberal 
school who, while recognizing Communism as a danger to 
civilization, are more concerned that no harsh measures are 
employed against Communists than that their plots should 
be frustrated. After all, which is the worse evil ; that harsh 
treatment should be served out to Communists, whom Kappa 
describes as vermin, or that a friendly State should be 
injured by their activities through the neglect of our 
authorities to divulge the names of well-known Communist 
agents?—Yours, &c., H. E. FitzALaN Howarb. 


Kappa writes: ‘* I do not know why Mr. Howard should 
so confidently assume that ‘any other Foreign Minister’ 
would have taken the action which I criticized, or that the 
eminent Liberal statesmen of the past would have ‘ done 
the same.’ These assumptions are to me extremely doubtful. 
I don't think it is the mark of any ‘ peculiar Liberal school ° 
to be against the infliction of ‘harsh measures ’"—that is 
cruelty—upon anyone, even upon Communists. I cannot 
share Mr. Howard's approval of Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
action, which in all probability will result in ‘ harsh 
measures’ against the Communists—this action being to 
put the authorities of certain South American countries on 
their track. The fact that they are Communists is irrelevant 
to one’s expression of dislike of our Government officiously 
taking on the rédle of common informer.” 


SARGENT ON IMPRESSIONISM 


Srr,—Sargent defined Impressionism as ‘** The observa- 
tion of the colour and value of the image on our retina of 
those objects or parts of objects of which we are prevented 
by an excess or deficiency of light from seeing the surface 
or local colour.” Mr. Woolf comments in last week’s 
NATION that these words are ‘‘ the unintelligible definition 
of a man who is not merely inarticulate, but also does not 
know what he means.”’ : 

This seems unjust to a singularly precise statement. 
Shall I paraphrase it? When an object is either in shadow 
or in bright light, its natural colour is replaced to the eye 
by something else. Impressionism, according to Sargent, 
consists in paying particular attention to this something 
else and in trying to represent it at its true value to the 
eye. What is wrong with this? So far from verging on 
aphasia, Sargent’s language is only open, I should have 
thought, to the criticism that it is more verbally correct 
than vivid.—Yours, &c., SIELA. 

(Mr. Leonard Woolf writes: ‘* Siela’s paraphrase is 
perfectly clear and is, I agree, part of what Sargent had in 
his mind. But you have only to compare it with Sargent’s 
own words to see the difference between clarity and 
obscurity. Further, it is fantastic to say that impressionism 
is defined either by what Sargent says or Seila says, 
and Monet himself was amazed that anyone should define 
impressionism as Sargent did. I still think that the explana- 
tion is that Sargent did not know what he meant bv 
impressionism.’’] 


“ESSAYS ON WORDSWORTH ” 


Sir,—Every reviewer has, of course, his right to his 
opinion and it is not because Mr. Aldington finds Words- 
worth a bore that I am writing to you ; his self-congratula- 
tion at his many failures in appreciation is now, as ever, a 
joy to witness. 

But I feel that his review of Miss Maclean’s book may 
lead some readers to miss a very delightful experience. The 
charm of her little book lies surely in its delicate evocation 
of Dorothy Wordsworth’s personality. For one reader at 
Jeast Miss Maclean has done this as no one has ever done it 
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before ; to every lover of Dorothy's journals these studies 
will be a delight.—Yours, &c., HuGH WALPOLE. 


Str,—Is it worth a column of THE NaTION (June 18th, 
p. 374) to tell us that Mr. Richard Aldington does not like 
Wordsworth? Anyhow, it seems to make him an unsuit- 
able reviewer for a minor work on Dorothy Wordsworth 
which could not be expected to have much appeal outside 
the (not very narrow) circle of Wordsworthians. So, after 
one depreciatory word for the authoress, he passes on to 
what interests him more—himself and the influence of 
modern French poetry on his taste. But one does not need 
to be a Wordsworthian to know that only an ass could write : 
‘If one sincerely likes modern French poetry, Wordsworth 
recedes.’’—Yours, &c., o. i. &: 


* GEORGE BARNWELL” 


Srr,—Your critic in his review of my production of a 
play by George Lillo, speaks of his early Victorian senti- 
mentality ‘‘ sauced with a littke Wvcherley (or is it only 
Sheridan?).”’ 

May I respectfuly point out that ‘‘ The Tragedy of George 
Barnwell ’’ was written over one hundred years before Queen 
Victoria came to the Throne, and long before the birth of 
Sheridan, so that yvour readers may know that Lillo 
possessed the unique gift of being able to base his style 
on the writings of his posterity even if they deny him, 
following your critic, any particular merit as a dramatist. 

-Yours, &c., NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 

[Our critic writes: ‘‘1] am sorry. I showed such gross 
ignorance as to the date of Lillo, who I certainly thought 
to have lived later than he did, though I did not use Early 
Victorian in a strict sense. ‘Early Victorianism’ began 
long before the reign of the Queen, and is implicit in the 
works of Sheridan, with whom I had thought Lillo to be a 
contemporary. But this cannot excuse either my ignorance 


’ 


or the looseness of my phrasing."’} 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


Sir,—The puzzle which Mr. Gorman propounds to Mr. 
Ayliffe would have been solved if he had first consulted any 
well-informed priest of his own communion ; for Catholic 
philosophy, as well as common sense, draws a clear dis- 
tinction between the worthiness of a minister and his inten- 
tions. The most morally unworthy priest that ever lived 
effects transubstantiation if he goes through the proper 
ceremony with the intention of doing what the Church does ; 
while an otherwise blameless priest, if he celebrated with 
the intention of doing otherwise, would effect nothing. 
Again, if a casual and unbaptized Hindoo baptizes a child, 
pronouncing the correct formula and intending to do what 
the Church does, that child is thenceforth in Catholic philo- 
sophy a Christian, and (it may be added) a subject of the 
Pope.—Yours, &c., G. G. COULTON. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Sirn,—May I make a few comments on the letters of 
Mr. F. J. Gorman which have appeared in your columns as 
a result of one from me a month ago? I assure Mr. Gorman 
he mistook my motive. I am not ‘‘ rather anxious to cast 
doubt upon all the sacraments.’’ I have merely stated facts. 
Whether the facts themselves ‘‘ cast doubt”’’ or not is a 
matter for which I am not responsible. Mr. Gorman has 
made no attempt to answer the plain arguments (for which 
I quoted good Catholic authority) given in my letter of 
May 2ist. He has merely ‘‘ assured your readers ” that I am 
‘‘entirely wrong.’’ Well, I am afraid that ipse dizit is no 
sufficient substitute for a proper refutation! 

I am also afraid it is not I, but Mr. Gorman, who is 
wrong. He said Catholic sacraments ‘‘ are not dependent 
upon ‘intentions..’’ That assertion is, I may tell him, 


definitely heretical. The Council of Trent (Session 7, Canon 
1}) said: ‘*If any man shall say that, when ministers per- 
form and confer a sacrament, it is not necessary that they 
should at least have the intention to do what the Church 
does: let him be anathema.” 

To explain his contradiction of Catholic doctrine, Mr. 
Gorman now (June 18th) savs there mav he seeming contra- 
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dictions which ‘‘are above reason, but not opposed to 
reason.’’ Really, this will not do at all! What Mr. Gorman 
here has to deal with is not that well-known theological dis- 
tinction, but a more mundane matter: his own direct con- 
tradiciion of a tenet of the Roman Catholic faith. 

He now also refers to the Catholic teaching about the 
‘sacraments not depending on the unworthiness of the 
minister.’’ True. The Trent Council said that also ; but it 
there referred to ‘‘ sin,’’ not to lack of theological ‘‘ inten- 
tion.”’ In fact, its decree—that moral worthiness is not 
necessary to sacramental validity—was immediately pre- 
ceded by the one saying that ‘‘ intention *’ is necessary! Mr. 
xorman should not confuse two different things. 

My former letter remains absolutely intact. I feel that 
Mr. Gorman’s accuracy is lessened by lack of care in his 
statements. He denied the need for ‘ intention.”’ Such 
denial is heresy.—Yours, &c., J. W. POYNTER. 

106, Gillespie Road, Highbury, N.5. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


S1r,—The appeal made by Mr. Harold Cox, in your issue 
of June 11th, for funds for the maintenance and spread of 
birth-control clinics is one which must have been read with 
mingled feelings by many. Mav I suggest that a great many 
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who advocate birth-control (so-called) because they are over- 
whelmed by the vastness of the social problem, would do 
well to remember that nothing artificial ever pays in the 
long run, and that the need of the present day is a deepening 
of the sense of personal responsibility on all sides. 

I cannot see that birth-control will deepen responsibility. 
It rather will loosen it. I do not believe that in the main 
those who use it are moved by economic and altruistic prin- 
ciples, though they may think that they are. Responsibility 
in this matter is surely deepened by the advocacy of self- 
control. 

Those of us who work among the very poor, and par- 
ticularly among poor children, know how easy it is for boys 
and girls to grow up without a sense of responsibility. 
Immorality among children comes frequently to our know- 
ledge. What else can we expect when on every hand in 
these days we make it easy for adults to indulge in sexual 
pleasure without that fulfilment which alone can sanctify it? 

It is not a matter of economics or of sympathetic relief 
for the oppressed and burdened. It is a matter of morality. 
Things are loose enough in this country without making 
them looser. Are we heading for a landslide?—Yours, &c., 

(Revd.) 

St. Mary’s, Somers Town. 


DESMOND Morse-Boycortrt. 


MIGRATION 


By V. 


HE whole hillside, in the dawn, was noisy with bleat- 

ing. Our caravan halted at the foot of the hill, down 

in the gorge where the bright green river creeps over 
the rocks; the mule-bells tinkled as the mules wandered, 
looking (but in vain) for a little pasture; we gazed upward, 
in the breathing-space, at the trail we had to follow. But 
it seemed that the hillside was coming down upon us; as 
though the stones and boulders had been loosened, and 
leapt down the hill, now singly, now in a moving flood, 
pouring down steadily from the very summit, with inces- 
sant cries among the stunted oaks. Far overhead, in the 
blue, planed a couple of eagles. The early sun blazed in 
the east, throwing long blue shadows on the distant snow- 
mountains. And the air was filled with the distressful 
cries of the flocks as they poured down the precipitous 
slope, driven onwards by the voice of the shepherds. 

Twice a year, in spring and autumn, the tribes move. 
In the spring they gather in the great beautiful plain of 
Malamir, in the south-west of Persia, coming down from 
the hills to their meeting-place, dotting the plain with 
their black tents, speckling it with their flocks, and then 
at the appointed time they move off, to the higher plains 
beyond the Bakhtiari mountains; in the autumn they come 
down again, by the same difficult, blood-stained track, driv- 
ing all their possessions before them, a distance of two 
hundred miles. A wild and independent people, resentful 
of Governmental interference, choosing their own chiefs 
each year from their ruling families, jealous of their privi- 
leges, pursuing their blood-feuds and dealing out violent 
justice to their own transgressors, preserving their tribal 
divisions of baffling complexity, proud of their legend that 
they alone in Persia remained unsubdued by Alexander, 
the Bakhtiaris for immemorial centuries have flowed back- 
wards and forwards across their mountains, frozen by snow, 
scorched by sun, under the hard tyranny.of a nomadic 
existence. 

And here were we in the midst of them. Very literally 
in the midst, for the flocks surged round our mules, making 
progress impossible, and we had to sit patient in the saddle, 
looking down on the sea of backs, till the way was cleared 
and the mules were able to scramble a few yards further, 
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up the steep rocky track, with a sudden straining of the 
muscles, a sudden putting forth of strength, and when we 
stopped again the green river below us seemed a little 
further away, the beat of the sun a little more powerful. 
We were going against the current of the flocks. That was 
the dominant, the most curious impression—the impression 
of going against all that moving life, being always con- 
fronted with faces, and never with tails, driving our wedge 
into the stream, that parted for an instant, and then closed 
up again and went on; it gave one, more than anything, 
the sense of slavery, of necessity ; these nomads, I thought, 
for all their independence, are not really independent at 
all; they are hunted and driven; they all go the same way, 
just the same as everybody else; and we ourselves felt 
pleasantly exalted by the flattery of travelling in the 
opposite direction. 

So many thousand faces. The long, silly faces of 
sheep; the satyric faces of goats, with their little black 
horns; the patient faces of tiny donkeys, picking their way 
under their heavy loads; and then, six or eight little heads 
of newly-born kids, bobbing about, sewn up in a sack 
on a donkey’s back. For there were a great many kids and 
lambs ; in fact, a great many babies of all sorts. The older 
ones were obliged to run, skipping over the stones, kids and 
foals and calves and children, but the youngest had to be 
carried : a litter of puppies slithering about on a mule’s 
pack, a baby in a cradle slung across its mother’s shoulders. 
The hens travelled, too, perched on donkeys. Behind each 
separate herd came the men, beating up the stragglers with 
sticks, and uttering strange calls which the beasts recognize 
and obey, scurrying, bumping, bundling, in a sudden rush; 
and the women, also beating up the stragglers, young 
women in bright red and yellow shawls, old women who 
must have crossed the mountains more than a hundred 
times. They were all too weary or too apathetic to stare 
much at us. Some, indeed, stopped us with a practical 
inquiry : Was the snow deep on the passes? Were the 
rivers in flood? Was the mud bad? For we had, neces- 
sarily, come down the way that they must go up, and in 
those hills news circulates by word of mouth only. We 
reassured them ; they nodded dully, and passed on. 
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We had come down the way that they must go up, and 
knew the exhaustion that lay before them, the passes to 
be climbed, the steep descents that would lead them down 
on the other side, the changes of weather, the long stretches 
up the ravines where the greasy mud checks every footstep. 
But for us, each difficulty conquered was conquered for 
ever and left behind; we should not pass that way again. 
For them it was different. It was only one journey among 
many journeys, renewed twice a year from the cradle to 
the grave. 

In the evenings we saw them, when we had pitched 
our own camp, squatting by their black tents, the smoke 
of their pipes rising upwards with the smoke of their fires, 
while the women cooked and the animals strayed browsing. 
It was then, when they were at rest and the sense of their 
laborious progress was suspended, that the charm of a 
pastoral existence reasserted itself. Along the road, one 
was conscious only of fatigue, harshness, and violence. 
The limping horse, the injured child, the dying ram, the 
man with his foot bound up in bloody rags, the woman 
near to her delivery—all these were painful sights, made 
the more painful by the knowledge that there could be no 
relief and no respite. But in the evenings, in some quiet 
valley, with a spring gushing from a rock near by, and 
the moon newly risen from behind the hill, then the world 
did indeed seem to have returned to an early, limpid sim- 
plicity. Theocritus and the Bible took on a fresh and 
more vivid significance. The pastoral and the patriarchal, 
ceasing to be literature, became life. 

This, then, was life shorn of all mechanical ingenuity. 
One had forgotten that there were still places in the world 
which civilization had been utterly unable to touch. Even 
the wheel, that most elementary device, did not, could not, 
exist. Dawn, the hour at which one started; dusk, the 
hour at which one stopped; springs, from which one 
drank ; beasts of burden, to which one bound one’s moving 
home; beasts from the flock, which one slaughtered and 
ate fresh; fire; a story; sleep. There was nothing else. 

The note of a shepherd’s reedy flute rose above the sound 
of the waterfall, and mingled with the other sounds of 
night : the snap of a burnt stick, the tinkle of a mule’s bell, 
the croaking of a thousand frogs down by the stream. 
We had been sitting in silence, smoking, round the fire, 
while Venus travelled slowly across the sky and now was 
about to dip behind the hill. I knew that by climbing the 
hill opposite I could still see Venus for a little longer. 
But I was too tired. Better to let the day go out quietly, 
when Venus was thus silently extinguished; better to let 
it go out on the note of the flute, as the red fires burnt low 
in the valley, and the nomads wrapped theiuselwes in their 
cloaks and slept. 


NERVES AND MUSCLES 
IHI1.—MUSCLES AND HOW THEY MOVE* 
By PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, F.R.S. 


MUSCLE fibre is a long, thin, jelly-like thread about 
A 100 of an inch in diameter, and, in the case of 

voluntary muscle, marked with what are called cross- 
striations at regular intervals across it. It lies inside a 
thin, transparent covering, which ends in the tendon by 
which it is connected to the bone or other object which it 
moves. What the cross-striations are nobody knows, nor 
why they are generally—but not always—more vivid in 
the muscles which are able to move more rapidly. These 
muscle fibres, thousands of them, lie side by side in 
bundles, forming the mass of muscle which we can see and 
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feel, and intersected in all directions by a maze of blood 
vessels, which supply each individual fibre with the food 
and oxygen which it requires. There are innumerable 
roads, the blood vessels—arteries, capillaries, and veins— 
which intersect the tissue in every direction, which always 
have a certain amount of traffic going along them, but 
which open up wider when the need is great, and allow a 
much greater traffic to go by. When we are at rest, the 
blood flow through our muscles is small, when we are 
active and they need more oxygen and food the blood 
vessels open up, the blood goes rushing through, and the 
needs of the individual fibres are met. 

Each muscle fibre has a nerve fibre coming down to 
it, along which it receives the messages ordering it to 
work. When it gets a single message along its nerve, it 
gives a single twitch, when it gets two messages, it gives 
two twitches; by connecting it to a lever it can be made 
to write these twitches on the smoked surface of a moving 
drum. If the messages be sufficiently close to one another, 
the twitches fuse together and give one larger and more 
prolonged twitch. If messages come in rapid sequence, the 
twitches all join up to form one apparently continuous con- 
traction. When a muscle contracts, it shortens—if it is 
allowed—and so does work, pulling upon the bone to which 
it is attached. If it is not allowed to shorten, it merely 
goes hard and stiff, it exerts a force without doing work, 
and maintains the limb and body in position. When we 
wish to hold a limb rigid, we do so by opposing one muscle 
to another, the two pulling in opposite directions. When 
a muscle is stimulated it will shorten if it can, and the only 
way to stop it is to oppose it either by something too heavy 
or too strong to move, or else by the contraction of an 
antagonist muscle. 

For a hundred years or more one of the chief occupa- 
tions of physiologists has been the study of muscle. There 
are several reasons for this : one is its obvious importance, 
since almost half the weight of the body consists of muscle, 
and all our external activities are carried out by its means. 
Another reason is that it shows effects which can be 
measured—work, heat, and_ electricity—by accurate 
physical means, and people have long realized that advance 
in science comes most quickly from accurate quantitative 
measurements. A third reason is that in muscle Nature 
has provided us with an extremely convenient thing to 
study. If a muscle be carefully prepared and kept in salt 
water containing the appropriate salts, and protected from 
the invasion of bacteria, it may live and continue to 
function not merely for days, but for weeks after removal 
from its previous owner. Most of what we know about 
muscle started from experiments made in this way upon 
muscles isolated from the body and examined under 
appropriate conditions. Muscles consist of bundles of con- 
tractile fibres, held together by what is called connective 
tissue, and running at their two ends into tendons, the 
tendons of all the fibres being joined together to form the 
tendon of the main muscle. The “ origin ” of a muscle 
is the fixed point at which the muscle is attached to a bone. 
The “ insertion ’? of a muscle is the point at which it 
joins the part that is moved. In the case of some muscles 
the tendons are quite short, and the fibres themselves seem 
to end practically on the bone. In other cases the tendons 
are very long. 

Let us examine what happens when a muscle is excited, 
either directly or through its nerve, by a single electric 
shock. The visible thing that happens is a twitch: the 
muscle shortens, if it can, and moves a weight hanging 
on it; if the weight is too heavy to move the muscle stiffens 
and exerts a greater force. This, however, is not all. By 
means of delicate instruments it can be shown that the 
temperature of the muscle rises, in fact in a single twitch it 
rises about 3-1000th of a degree Centigrade. If we examine 
it still more closely we find that heat is produced not only 
while the muséle is contracting and relaxing, but for a 
long period afterwards, in fact one and a half times as much 
heat is liberated after the contraction is over as during it. 
Activity, as we shall see more in detail later, is followed by 
a prolonged process of recovery. If we examine the matter 
further we find that oxygen is consumed, carbon dioxide 
produced, and sugar burnt. Finally, it is easy to prove 
that during its activity the muscle is electrically active, 
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just as a nerve is: an electric wave moves along it at high 
speed, and this can be recorded as it passes the electrodes 
by which the galvanometer is brought in contact with the 
muscle, 

In ordinary life our movements do not consist of 
twitches : these are much too sudden, and end too quickly 
to be much use for our usual movements. In ordinary life 
we work by means of prolonged contractions, which are 
made up of large numbers of twitches fused together. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about an isolated 
muscle is the way it can be fatigued. If we stimulate it 
once every second its contractions will become slower and 
slower, and weaker and weaker, until in a few minutes it 
will cease to be able to contract at all. It is noticeable 
that the first effect of fatigue is a slowing of the contraction 
rather than a weakening of it. Those who have run in 
races know how, at the end of a race, the difficulty is not 
so much that one’s legs feel weak as that one cannot get 
them to move quickly enough. This fatigue is a very 
striking thing, and has long interested physiologists, and its 
study has been the chief reason for recent advances in our 
knowledge of how the machinery of a muscle works. 

If the two legs of an anesthetized animal be prepared 
so that two corresponding muscles write records on the 
same drum when their nerves are stimulated by the same 
shocks, we find that they fatigue at the same rate if they 
are treated in the same way. If, however, the artery 
supplying blood to one of them be clamped so that the 
blood to it is stopped, we notice that fatigue comes on very 
much more rapidly in the muscle of the bloodless limb; 
whereas the muscle supplied with blood goes on contracting 
for a long time—indeed, almost indefinitely—the bloodless 
muscle will have reached a stage of complete paralysis in a 
few minutes. One knows, of course, the same thing in one- 
self : a violent and continuous effort in a group of muscles, 
such, for example, as holding the body up with arms bent 
on rings in a gymnasium, largely hinders the free supply 
of blood to the muscles by pressing too heavily on their 
arteries and veins. In that case fatigue comes on, to the 
stage of almost complete exhaustion, within a minute, 
whereas when the limbs are moving and the muscles free, 
and the blood can circulate easily through them, quite 
violent efforts may be made and exhaustion may not occur 
for a long while. Why is it that the supply of blood is so 
necessary for the avoidance of fatigue? 

Various explanations seem possible. For example, the 
blood might be bringing to the muscle fibres some foodstuff 
to supply them with the energy they require. As a matter 
of fact the muscles contain within themselves large stores 
of food sufficient for long periods of activity. Or again, 
the blood might be carrying away some harmful substance 
produced by the muscles during their contraction. That 
this, however, it not the most important factor is shown by 
a further experiment. If we take two thin, isolated muscles, 
with no blood supply at all, we can repeat exactly the same 
experiment by depriving one muscle of oxygen and giving 
the other all that it requires. Oxygen, as you know, is 
that constituent of the atmosphere which combines with 
things when they burn. The heat produced and the work 
done by animals, just as in the case of other machines, 
comes from combustion, the burning of foodstuffs within 
the living cells. Pure oxygen can be obtained in cylinders, 
as also can pure nitrogen, and if we blow oxygen into the 
chamber containing one of the muscles and nitrogen into the 
other we find that the muscle in oxygen fatigues only 
gradually, and then only to a certain level (never to com- 
plete exhaustion), while the muscle in nitrogen ceases alto- 
gether to function within a few minutes. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that the main reason for fatigue is the absence 
of oxygen, and we are led to ask how the oxygen prevents 
the fatigue, and to what processes or substances fatigue 
is due. 

The great step forward came when we began to examine 
muscles by chemical means. Muscles, as indeed all living 
cells, are really chemical machines, and we can never under- 
stand them properly until we know the nature of the 
chemical processes which go on inside them. In the case 
of muscles there are many chemical bodies involved. The 
muscles themselves are made of protein, a substance built 
up of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, together 
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with traces of other elements. They contain salts, and, of 
course, water, together with fat-like materials and a number 
of chemical bodies whose function we do not yet know. In 
particular, however, they possess a store of a starch-like 
substance, glycogen, which readily breaks down into sugar, 
just as starch can be made to do. This glycogen is the 
fuel which the muscle uses for its activity, and it carries 
a store of it about, just as motor-cars carry petrol in their 
tanks. In a starving animal there is only a little glycogen, 
but there is always some. Without it an animal would 
be unable to move at all. Glycogen is used up during work, 
but it is restored again from sugar coming to the muscle 
fibres through the blood : the blood gets the sugar either 
from the liver, or from the intestines, where it is absorbed 
from the food during digestion. It seems probable that 
muscles cannot use directly any fuel other than glycogen 
or sugar. Of course, in our food we take many other things 
which are all very useful and necessary, but they have to 
be transformed into sugar, for example, by the liver, before 
the muscles can use them. It is just the same with a 
motor-car : it requires petrol or benzole for its engine, and 
if we have nothing but coal supplied to us we have to distil 
the coal and prepare the benzole from it before we can 
make the engine go. 

Another substance has been found in muscle, also of 
great importance in this connection, namely, lactic acid. 
When milk goes sour lactic acid is produced from milk 
sugar by the agency of the lactic acid bacillus, which 
develops there especially at a high temperature. This 
lactic acid is the cause of the souring and of the clotting 
which follows it. In muscles also lactic acid appears, not 
in this case by means of a bacillus, but by the machinery 
of the muscle itself. When a muscle contracts a certain 
amount of lactic acid is liberated in it, in proportion to the 
amount of work done. Considerable amounts of lactic acid 
may be set free in the muscles of a man during hard work. 
An ounce of it may easily be formed when a man runs 
100 yards as fast as he can. An athlete may liberate one 
gram every step in a 100-yards race. Now lactic acid is a 
pretty strong reagent, and there is no doubt to-day that 
fatigue is due mainly to its formation in the inside of the 
muscle fibres. The function of oxygen is to remove the 
acid, once it has been formed. 

You must picture the muscle as being like a storage 
battery or accumulator. A lead accumulator consists of lead 
plates and sulphuric acid. When its terminals are con- 
nected to a lamp or motor, it supplies current, and it runs 
down, sulphuric acid passing from the solution into the 
plates. When it is completely run down it has to be re- 
charged (it is better if you do it earlier), and this recharg- 
ing consists of putting back the sulphuric acid from the 
plates into the solution and restoring the lead of the plates 
to its condition as metal or oxide. In this process of 
recharging the accumulator a dynamo must be used to 
supply the electric current, and a motor of some kind must 
run in order to drive the dynamo. This motor requires 
fuel and oxygen, otherwise it cannot find the energy to 
drive the dynamo. Thus fuel and oxygen are required to 
recharge the accumulator after it has run down, whereas 
during the actual process of running down, that is, of pro- 
viding a current, the accumulator for the time being 
requires no fuel or oxygen at all. 

The analogy of the accumulator with the muscle is a 
very close one, and helps us to understand the processes of 
fatigue. The muscle can work for a while without any 
oxygen at all, but it rapidly gets run down and has to be 
recharged. If there is still no oxygen available, the 
machine required to carry on the recharge cannot be started 
up, and the muscle remains run down and unable to do any 
more work, In the accumulator the appearance of sulphuric 
acid in the plates is a sign of the running-down process ; 
so in the muscle the appearance of lactic acid in the fibres 
is a signal of fatigue: both have to be replaced in their 
original positions, the sulphuric acid into the solution, the 
lactic acid as glycogen, before the fatigue can be recovered 
from or work can be started again. 

In the isolated muscle, at the temperature of the room, 
this recovery process takes about ten or fifteen minutes, 
provided there is a plentiful supply of oxygen; if the 
supply of oxygen be poor the process takes longer. As we 
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raise the temperature all vital processes go on more quickly, 
and among them the recovery process quickens also. At 
a low temperature the recovery process is very slow; it 
must take a frog, outside on a frosty day, almost an hour 
to recover from a few jumps. Perhaps fishes who live in 
cold water have improved their chemical machinery so 
as to recover more quickly : if not, they also must spend a 
large proportion of their time in recovering from any sudden 
efforts they may feel called upon to make. Ata high tem- 
perature, however, the process is rapid, and one of the 
advantages of the high temperature of man and of other 
warm-blooded animals is the greater speed at which the 
recovery process after exercise can go on. From moderate 
exercise, recovery in man takes only about five minutes : 
from severe exercise it may occupy much longer, until 
after the most exhausting exercise which a man can under- 
take it may be an hour or more before he is completely 
restored, however well trained he may be. 


(To be continued.) 


PLAYS -AND PICTURES 


EADERS of Tue Nation who have enjoyed Miss 
R Sackville-West’s poems, articles, and reviews in these 

columns will have been glad to see that the Haw- 
thornden Prize for 1927 has been awarded to her for her 
poem, ** The Land.”’ Certainly no more worthy award has 
been made since the prize was instituted by Miss Warrender 
nine years ago. As Mr. Drinkwater said at the ceremony 
of presentation in the olian Hall, of all bad books written 
and published the bad long poem is the most frequent and 
the worst. He might have added that the bad long poem 
is the book whose complete unreadableness is the most 
easily detected and which sinks most quickly and deeply 
in the sea of oblivion. ‘* The Land ” is therefore a notable 
achievement. It is a practical manual of agriculture written 
in verse. As such it has a venerable and noble ancestry 
which Mr. Drinkwater, I was sorry to hear, only carried 
back to Virgil, thereby forgetting old Hesiod, who deserves 
affectionate mention. Miss Sackville-West is a worthy suc- 
cessor to both, singing of works and days on the land of the 
Kentish weald. She has written a long poem which is both 
good poetry and readable poetry. I may add that a farmer 
wrote to her to say that he didn’t know anything about 
poetry, but he could tell her that there was nothing wrong 
with her agriculture. One can say no more of ** The 
Georgics.”’ 

. * * 

Mr. Harrison Owen has written a very entertaining 
artificial comedy in ‘*‘ The Happy Husband,” now being 
played at the Criterion. It is so good of its kind that one 
is tempted to say that the author has nothing to learn 
from Mr. Somerset Maugham in his most impudent mood. 
Yet he has not in fact, in selecting his characters, searched 
further than amongst the familiar puppets of this style of 
writing. We have the charming and inveterate seducer, 
the stupid and confiding husband, the equally stupid and 
jealous husband, the wife who, though at heart faithful, 
longs for amatory adventure. These familiar figures fulfil 
their appointed réles to the accompaniment of much 
worldly and witty comment. Mr. Owen has been in some 
quarters reproved for the weakness of his third act. It is 
not sheer perversity which makes me say that I thought 
the third act of this play as entertaining as the other 
two. After the gloriously comic situation at the end of 
the second act (in which the erring wife confesses her guilt 
only to be greeted with roars of laughing disbelief), it would 
have been difficult for any author to have avoided anti- 
climax. Mr. Owen seemed to me to continue to hold the 
delighted interest of his audience by the sheer liveliness of 
his dialogue. The play, produced by Mr. Basil Dean, is 
faultlessly acted. Miss Madge Titheradge gives a maturely 
comic performance which, if one had not known it already, 
would have led him to acclaim her as one of the most surely 
versatile of our actresses. To praise where praise is due 
would be to recapitulate the names of a cast of eleven, all 
of whom added in their particular way to the success of this 
diverting little play. 
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The performance of Purcell’s ‘‘ The Fairy Queen ”’ by 
the Orchestral Society of Haslemere is a remarkable proof 
of the artistic talent that lurks obscurely in England. 
Nearly all the performers—singers, actors, and dancers— 
were natives of Haslemere, and represented all sections of 
Haslemere society. One might think that the only thing 
required for an interesting performance is a decent hall, and 
in this matter Haslemere is excellently well favoured. The 
actual performance was in some ways open to criticism. 
Too much of Shakespeare was put in, or, conversely, too 
much of Purcell was cut out. Nor was the claim that a 
complete performance of both Shakespeare and Purcell 
would be boring justified. Perhaps it was impracticable. 
But those who actually saw the performance at Cambridge 
know well that it was not boring. Still, the orchestra, 
the actors, and the singers performed admirably what they 
set out to do, though some of the décor was unnecessarily 
elaborate and not particularly beautiful. The main virtue 
of the performance consists in the fact that it was done at 
all, and this virtue is a very great one. The Orchestral 
Society have already given a performance of Shirley’s 
Masque of Death, with the music of Matthew Lock and 
Christopher Gibbons. Such choices show the thorough good 
sense of the Haslemere Orchestral Society, and should gain 
them the practical support ‘* of all sensible men.” 

- ” * 


Mr. J. B. Fagan has had the kindly thought of trans- 
ferring from Oxford, though unfortunately for two matinées 
only, his production of Strindberg’s superb phantasmagoria 
** The Spook Sonata.’? One has so little opportunity for 
seeing in England anything by this great dramatist (and 
incidentally the ordinary translation is almost unreadable). 
that gratitude to Mr. Fagan entirely dominates all other 
emotions. The play is in many ways about as exciting as 
anything well could be, though I thought some of the 
** high-falutin ’? at the end hardly came off. But the 
author’s capacity of creating something horribly disagree- 
able out of apparently common things is admirably shown 
in the ** Spook Sonata.”? The interlude of the Cook (splen- 
didly conceived by Miss Barbara Gott) is a very fine 
example of the author’s unique gift. The eeriness might 
on occasions have been more forcefully rendered, but some 
of the parts (one might mention that of Bengtsson) were 
excellently played, while the décor, particularly that of 
the revolting dinner party in the second act, was very 
original. The play was received with an enthusiasm which 
may encourage Mr. Fagan to return to town with his com- 
pany again, ‘* The Cherry Orchard,” ‘‘ The Spook 
Sonata,’”? and Mr. Richard Hughes’s ‘‘ Comedy of Good 
and Evil,’? have already made the journey from Oxford 
to London. Cannot other plays from Mr. Fagan’s reper- 
toire follow in their train? 

* * * 

The sympathy of all who love the theatre must go out 
to such a gallant young enterprise as the Playgoers’ Theatre 
at West Kensington, where last week the People’s Players 
presented a triple bill. The theatre is established in the 
old parish hall of St. Andrew’s, Fulham, where some years 
ago much of the talent of the lighter stage found its first 
expression in an annual pantomime. The People’s Players 
made their piéce de résistance an adaptation of Tchekhov’s 
story ‘** The Artist,’ by Miles Malleson. The performance 
of it was marred by the unnecessarily reverent note which 
so often accompanies the presentation of the works of 
foreign dramatists in this country. 

_ * * 


So far after the event is it, that it would be merely 
tantalizing to describe at length that impressive spectacle 
the Searchlight Tattoo at Aldershot, but I do strongly 
recommend any reader who has a taste for pageantry not 
to miss this performance when it is repeated next summer. 
It should be noted that in the same arena at Rushmoor, on 
June 28th, 29th, and 30th, Military Displays will be given 
in which some part of the Tattoo will evidently be repro- 
duced. 


* * <a 
Mr. Maurice Lambert, an exhibition of whose work is 
being held at the Claridge Gallery, Brook Street, is a 
sculptor of very considerable promise, who has not, so far 
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as I know, exhibited publicly before. At present his work 

is uneven, and he seems undecided between different 

manners and influences, but he has real force and originality. 

He is also an excellent craftsman, as is shown by the 

** Kneeling Torso ” in alabaster which, to my mind, is the 

most satisfactory piece in the exhibition, both in concep- 

tion and execution. It is abstract in design and shows 
great sensitiveness both to form and material. The head of 

** Diana ” in leaa also has great beauty of a more classical 

kind, and the portrait in bronze of Sir Edmund Davis is 

highly accomplished in the “‘ naturalistic ”’ style. At other 
times he is much less successful, as in ‘* Sun-fish,” 

** Acrobats,’? and an aluminium head of Miss Edith Sitwell 

which is too much a caricature. At the same gallery is a 

collection of paintings by M. Pruna. He is an artist of 

great talent, a very good draughtsman, and pleasingly 
economical in technique. But he is imitative without being 
very original, and hardly fulfils his early promise, seeming, 
instead of developing on his own lines, to have accepted the 
fashionable French style of the moment. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, June 25th.— 

Lily West, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Geoffrey Tancred, Pianoforte Recital, Zolian Hall, 3. 

Sunday, June 26th.— 

Mr. J. A. Hobson on ‘* Does the World Want Peace? ”’ 
South Place, 11. 

Mr. Patrick Kearney’s adaptation of *‘ An American 
Tragedy,”’ by the Venturers’ Society. 

Monday, June 27th.— 
British Film: ‘* Passion 
Marble Arch. 

Roma June, Vocal Recital, Holian Hall, 8.15. 

Myra Hess and Jelly D’Aranyi, Sonata Recital, Wig- 
more Hall, 8.30. 

Musical Entertainment, ‘* Blue Skies,”? at the Vaude- 
ville. 

Tuesday, June 28th.— ‘ 

Aldershot Command and District Horse Show, Rush- 
moor Arena, Aldershot (June 28th-80th). 

Mr. John Hastings Turner’s ‘* The Spot on the Sun,”’ 
at the Ambassadors Theatre. 

Wednesday, June 29th.— 

Nicolas Orloff, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

Thursday, June 30th.— 

Dr. Cyril Norwood on ‘“ The English Tradition in 
Education,”? and Mr. Michael Franklin on ‘‘ Impres- 
sions of American Life and Education,’’ P.N.E.U. 
Annual Meeting, Montefiore Hall, 28, St. John’s Wood 
Road, 3. OMICRON. 


Island,’? at the Pavilion, 


FROM WRITER TO MUSICIAN 
(Wirx a Boor) 


To Fiona, whose fingers 
(Without observation) 
Unlock me the region 

Whose airs are her language ; 
Where also this Story 

Was born, and is true. 
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THEATRES. 


MONDAY, JULY 4th, at 8, 
Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2.30. 
“ THARK.”’ 

TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 
AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) NIGHTLY, 8.4€. 
‘‘THE TRANSIT OF VENUS.” By H. M. HARWOOD. 

Last Week of this Brilliant Comedy. 





ALDWYGH, Gerrard 53929. 








BRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.8. 
‘“‘THE DESERT SONG,” A New Musical Play. 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. Gerrard 0313 


Wednesday Evening Next, First Performance 


of a New Farce, 


“NEARLY DIVORCED.” 





Regent 1307 
MATINEES, THURS. & BAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE 
“Nightly, 8.40. Mats., Wed., Thur., 2.30. 


in “THE BURGOMASTER.” 
For a limited period only. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. 

NIGHILY, at 8.30. 
“ON APPROVAL.” 

BLLIS JEFFREYS. 
GARRICK. 
MARTIN HARVEY 

By MAETERLINCK. 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
LEW LESLIE'S 
“WHITE BIRDS,” 

MAURICE CHEVALIER & MAISIE GAY. 








Gerr. 9513. 





Haymarket. Gerr. 0606 





Evgs., 8.350. Mats., Thurs. only, 2.30. Smoking Permitted. 
KINGSWAY. (Gere. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. 
JEAN CADELL in a New Comedy, 

‘* MARIGOLD.” 





LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS at 80 
‘“WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED —” 
An entertainment inspired by Cherles Dickens. 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. Ger. 2690. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.40 
THE FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 


‘THE COMBINED MAZE.” 


RICHARD BIRD. Clare Greet. 





Last Week. 


Jean Forbes-Robertsor 





SAVOY 





STRAND. Ger. 3366. 
“ WILD-CAT HETTY.” 


Evenings at 8.40. Matinees, Monday & Thursday. 2.40 





ST. MARTIN'S. Ger 
“MEET THE WIFE.” 
CONSTANCE COLLIER. GEORGE TULLY. 


er - 3416. - Evgs., 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 230 
By LYNN STARLING. 


HENRY DANIELL. 











ee CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, $.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to li. 





Commencing Monday next, June 27. 
MONTE BLUE and PATSY RUTH MILLER in 


‘“WOLF’S CLOTHING.” 
Aliso Buck Jones dn “ THE WAR HORSE,” and CHARLES CHAPLIN. 











Daily Express 


YOUNG ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 


R.B.A. GALLERIES, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 
10 asm.—5.30 p.m. 
(Closing Thursday, June 30th) 


Admission One Shilling. 








ASTORIA « 


LONDON’S SUPREME CINEMA. 
WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, JUNE 27th. 


“THE AUCTIONEER ” 


IN ADDITION 


“DOUBLING WITH DANGER” 





Charing 
Cross Road. 


‘ DIPLOMACY ” 
Continuous Daily, 2-11 Sundays, 6-11 
Prices: 1/3, 1/10, 2/4, 3/6. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
OLD BOOKS, OLD AUTHORS, AND OLD PUBLISHERS 


HOSE who have followed the discussion in these 

columns on books and publishing may be recom- 

mended to read two books which have recently 
appeared : ‘* Authorship in the Days of Johnson,”’ by A. S. 
Collins (Holden, 30s.), and ‘* Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers,’? by Charles Knight, with an introduction by Stanley 
Unwin (Peter Davies, 6s.). Knight was himself a publisher 
and the son of a bookseller and publisher ; his book was first 
published sixty years ago—information which, I think, 
ought to have been given in this reprint. His book is a 
fairly interesting but not very brilliant compilation. It 
contains short biographies of the booksellers (who were, 
in fact, publishers) of the eighteenth century, and there- 
fore of the period covered by Mr. Collins’s book. Knight, 
with that exasperating gentility of the mid-Victorian, 
deliberately says as little as possible about the business 
side of his heroes’ lives, because that **‘ would have too 
much of a commercial character to be generally interest- 
ing,’’ but, as Mr. Unwin points out in his introduction, 
regrettable though this is, ‘* we are told enough to realize 
that, though our predecessors were spared the appalling 
complications of the present age, they were not without 
many of the major difficulties that beset publishers to-day.”’ 


* — SJ 


Those who really want to know the facts about author- 
ship and the book trade during the critical years which 
gave birth to the modern system of publishing should read 
Mr. Collins’s work. The book contains an enormous 
number of very interesting facts, but Mr. Collins tends to 
weary his reader by repeating himself. He is in small 
points annoyingly inaccurate. Further, one cannot but 
regret the price at which the book is published. No doubt 
its subject is not one which would appeal to a very wide 
circle of readers, but the facts which it gives have much 
more than a merely technical interest. It is more readable 
than and, I should say, just as interesting to the ordinary 
man as Knight’s book. If anything, it contains fewer 
words than ** Shadows of the Old Booksellers,’’ so that the 
fact that one can be produced 500 per cent. more cheaply 
than the other is really a curious phenomenon in modern 
publishing. 

. + 7 

The period covered by Mr. Collins’s book is the years 
between 1726 and 1780. It was a period during which in 
every direction beneath the surface the structure of ancient 
society was being undermined and the shadowy foundations 
of modern society were being laid. Mr. Collins’s book has 
more than technical interest, because it shows so clearly 
how this process, which can be traced in politics, religion, 
social life, commerce, and industry, was also operating upon 
writers, publishers, and readers. In 1726 the patronage 
system was the recognized channel through which alone the 
writer looked to obtain fame or his bread and butter. 
Patronage ‘* was, after 1760, generally speaking, dead,” 
says Mr. Collins, and by 1780 it was dead and buried. In 
the interval the booksellers about whom Knight wrote, or, 
as we should now call them, publishers, had taken the place 
of the patrons as the intermediary between the author and 
the public. The change was due, in the main, to two 
causes, the patronage systera dried up at its source owing 
to the absence of patrons, and the growth of a large reading 
public itself required a different system of supply. The 


years 1726 to 1760 were a transition period in which authors 
inevitably suffered a good deal of hardship; conditions were 
not the same as they are to-day, but you can watch during 
those years the whole modern system of book-production 
and publishing, with all the problems recently discussed in 
these pages, being formed in embryo. 


* + * 


One cannot do more than touch on one or two of the 
questions raised by Mr. Collins’s book. The first which 
naturally occurs to one is the question of the relative merits 
of the systems which died and were born during the period. 
There are, I believe, people who still look back to the 
patron-author relationship with longing and regret. Even 
if you agree with the eighteenth-century writer who 
described publishers generally as ‘* a shuffling set of selfish 
knaves,’’ I believe that, if you consider Mr. Collins’s facts 
impartially you will come to the conclusion that modern 
publishing, with all its faults, is better for literature and 
better for writers than was patronage. Certainly it was the 
opinion of all the reputable authors who went through the 
hardships of the transition period and had personal experi- 
ence of both systems—from Johnson and Goldsmith down- 
wards—that the relationship of author-publisher-public was 
much superior to that of author-patron-public. The atti- 
tude of ** society ’’ towards writers has really always been 
the same in all ages, and was admirably expressed by 
Horace Walpole at the moment when the author was at 
last independent of patronage: *‘ We think them suffici- 
ently paid if their books sell, and, of course, leave them to 
their colleges and obscurity, by which means we are not 
troubled with their vanity and impertinence.”’ I believe, 
with Johnson, that literature and authors benefited when 
they no longer had to eat out of the hand of people who 
shared Walpole’s view of them, and that it was a good 
thing for all concerned when Goldsmith could say that ‘* the 
few poets of England no longer depend on the great for 
subsistence; they have now no other patrons but the 
public,’’ and ** a writer of merit . . . may now refuse an 
invitation to dinner without fearing to incur his patron’s 
displeasure or to starve by remaining at home.”’ 


* * * 


The writers who lived towards the end of Mr. Collins’s 
period were writing, perhaps, in a time peculiarly favourable 
to literature. The reading public must have been remark- 
ably large, and the demand for serious books was extra- 
ordinary. The population of England and Wales in 1760 
was 63 millions, as against 38 millions at the present day. 
Mr. Collins tells us that the first impression of Lord Orrery’s 
‘© Letters Concerning Swift,’’ published in 1752 (by which, 
I presume, he means the ‘‘ Remarks on Swift,’ really pub- 
lished in 1751), sold out in a day, and in two years 12,000 
copies had been disposed of; that the first impression of 
Horace Walpole’s ** History of Richard III.,”’ published in 
1769 (by which, I presume, he means the *‘ Historic Doubts 
Concerning Richard III.,’’ really published in 1768), con- 
sisting of 1,200 copies, sold so fast that another thousand 
were arranged for next day; and that 4,000 copies of 
Hannah More’s “‘ Percy ”? were sold in a fortnight. Pro- 
portionately to the population, those figures are, I should 
say, much higher than for similar books to-day. 


Lzonarp Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


THREE OPINIONS 
The Face in the Picture. 
7s. 6d.) 
Cockadoodie. By C. E. LAWRENCE. (Duckworth. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Fugitive Pieces. By MARY HUTCHINSON. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


We had exhausted our supply of garden-talk, and fallen 
back on books. Modern novels were almost all morbid or 
meaningless, the Judge thought. ‘‘ Well, I’ve just finished 
such a nice book, Sir Henry,’’ said the vicar’s wife, ‘‘ ‘ The 
Face in the Picture,’ it is called, by Katharine Tynan, you 
know, who wrote those pretty poems. 

“It is about a villainous man who gets a hold over 
people by playing the piano so beautifully, and the girl, who 
is exactly like a picture by Lawrence in an old house where 
the hero stays, is only rescued at the last moment from 
marrying him at midnight in a French church because the 
hero confronts the villain with his real wife whom he has 
deserted and who has pretended to be deaf and dumb to 
atone for her share in his wickedness. There is some 
crystal-gazing in it, which the vicar does not approve of, 
but I think it is a sweet story. And there are some nouveaur 
riches, whom people think are horrid because they have 
bought the old baronet’s family place and filled it with over- 
dressed footmen. But it turns out that these are all badly 
wounded ex-soldiers ; and there is a little flat hidden away 
in one of the towers where the dear nouveaur riches live 
just as they did when they first started their shop and do 
all their own housework. I am going to read it to my 
sewing-meeting. It teaches one not to trust appearances, 
and not to give way too much to love of music and things 
like that." 

‘*T have come across a good tale, too,’’ said the Judge. 
‘A trifle fantastic for some tastes, perhaps. But I like in 
my recreations to escape from real life. I have so much 
that is painful to deal with as a duty. The book I refer 
to is called ‘Cockadoodle.’ It deals with life in a cheap 
boarding-house, and very humorously it is described. Quite 
reminded me of Dickens. The hero is a clerk, a very un- 
successful sort of man, but a fairy appears to him, and 
teaches him a charm for making himself invisible. He is 
thus enabled to leave his sordid surroundings, and to 
wander about the country, sleeping, by virtue of his 
invisibility, and with a contempt for the law which in such 
a fantasy I cannot wholly condemn, in any unoccupied 
room that he finds. The book contains in entertaining 
allegorical form excellent advice, and should encourage 
town-dwellers to spend their leisure in what is known, I 
understand, as Metroland. It also shows that even in ill- 
educated persons there is a craving for romance which our 
civilization often does not do enough to satisfy.” 

‘‘T have been reading a book that I like,”’ I said. ‘It 
is called ‘ Fugitive Pieces,’ it is by Mary Hutchinson, and it 
seems to be her first book. There are five stories in it, and 
a number of short essays. It is the most feminine book that 
I have ever read. It is odd, isn’t it, that though women 
have been great novelists, they have rarely written good 
essays. Yet they should do it better than men. The 
essayist is always in danger of appearing deliberately 
impulsive, of making a business of caprice. How much 
more gracefully this should come from a woman who spends 
her life in reconciling just such contradictions. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is the careless apologist of elegance. What 
fun life is, she seems to say. How pretty is Bond Street, 
with its shoppers pursuing their separate dreams, how 
touching the Thames with its jaunty boys and silly girls 
and punts and gramophones, young blood and the wmoon- 
light catching them up from their desks and giggles into 
the world of Oberon! How surprising is a dress show, the 
insidious tact of the vendeuses, the professional grace of the 
mannequins, Madame Groult pinning a camellia, and you a 
hope, to the sleeve of a new frock! ‘Life’s an art,’ Mrs. 
Hutchinson whispers, and one sees her perched on the arm 
of her chair, nibbling the end of her pen, a quill, isn't it, 
torn from the trimming of a hat, and seeking how to infect 
the lubbers with her own appreciation of gay, unexpected, 
fugitive things. Is there not an adventure waiting in 
every bus? If you pluck your eyebrows to a new shape, 
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and with a lip-stick limn a different mouth, won't life be 
changed? Life is grotesque, look at the wiggle-woggle. 
Life is lovely, look at a Matisse. Life is incongruous, and 
that is a reason for liking it. Do not confine romance to 
the past. It is here, at the Savoy Grill, in an animal-shop 
in the Tottenham Court Road. A Renault limousine is 
far more graceful than any sedan chair or gilded coach, 
and Rose Bertin never made such pretty things as Chanel, 
Drecoll, and, yes, the Galeries Lafayette. . . . It is all done 
so cleverly. 

‘“Mrs. Hutchinson can manage a story—‘ Mr. Paddle 
and Mrs. Meryworth ' is most accomplished—but in fiction 
as well as in the essay her gift is for putting to us a 
particular and personal view of life. One, at least, of her 
stories is obviously immature, and I do not like to hear 
sometimes behind the flutter of her natural style the sound 
of Mr. George Moore’s unhurrying feet. She has the 
acutest visual sense. The book is a series of snapshots; 
here a girl dancing a hornpipe on a sofa, there a defiant 
lady tiptoe on a table aiming the bellows at the flame of 
a lamp. Also she catches the distinctive shapes of words, 
arranging them in crisp bouquets to show each other off, 
hubbub and kite-flying, magpies and seltzer-water. The 
book, like an interrupted téte-d-téte, is all too short. And the 
authoress teases us to the last, for it ends with the first 
few pages of a novel, and the coquettish words To be con- 
tinued. I greatly hope it will be. But,’’ I said to my host, 
‘* You know her, I think. Do beg her next time to read her 
proofs.”’ 

‘“ Young women nowadays,” the Judge said, ‘‘ care for 
nothing but pleasure.’ 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


Baron Friedrich Von Hiigel. Selected Letters, 1896-1924. Edited 
with a Memoir, by BERNARD HOLLAND. (Dent. 21s.) 


THE writer of these letters was a great religious teacher. 
His influence was out of all proportion to his condition, 
which was that of a layman, to his manner of life, which 
was that of a recluse, and to his ecclesiastical allegiance, 
which was given to “ the straitest sect of our religion,” the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was a born mystic ; the lines 
on which his mind moved were not those either of popular 
or of official Catholicism. Hence a certain misfit. He was 
the most distinguished Catholic writer of his time; since 
Newman no one has carried his weight or counted for so 
much with persons of education. But he lived and died 
without recognition from his co-religionists ; Mr. Holland, 
who skates delicately where the ice is thin, admits—and the 
admission does him credit—that ‘‘ though his books were not 
condemned, he was certainly regarded at Rome with sus- 
picion, and treated with coldness down to the end of his 
life.’’ The letters now published are ‘‘ selected ’’ ; the editor 
‘*“has not received, and has not made much effort to 
obtain ’ those addressed to M. Loisy, to the late Archbishop 
of Albi, to Professors Troeltsch, Eucken, and Sauer. But, 
if the book is to a certain extent ‘‘ bowdlerized,”’ it is less so 
than might have been expected ; one can read between the 
lines. And, apart from these perhaps inevitable lacunae, 
the letters give us a lifelike picture of the man in his wisdom 
and his simplicity ; in his happy fusion of the natural and 
the supernatural ; with his dislike of anything like pretence 
or exaggeraton, his penetration, his quiet humour, his love 
of animals, his instinct for the real. ‘* I much like your love 
of cats,”’ he writes. ‘‘ I deeply love my little dog, and Abbé 
Huvelin was devoted to his cat. We all three can and will 
become all the dearer to God for this our love of our little 
relations, the smaller creatures of God.”’ 

The temper of controversy was foreign to him ; what- 
ever he touched he raised to the level of principle and of 
ideas. His knowledge was encyclopedic, and his retentive 
memory enabled him to produce it at call. It did not over- 
weight him ; he had a singular power of exposition: he was 
never verbose or didactic ; but he made you see. He was a 
polyglot ; and his cosmopolitan connections and training 
gave him a European outlook which contrasted sharply with 
that of English, in particular perhaps of Anglican, provin- 
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cialism: to be brought into contact with him was to obtain 
the citizenship of a larger world. He introduced the 
theological student to a theology worthy of the name of 
theology—to Rothe and Harnack, to Wellhausen and Holtz- 
mann and Gunkel; the veil lifted, the landscape lay revealed. 
Outside the small circle of scholars, he was more appreciated 
by High Churchmen with Liberal velleities than by Catholics 
or pronounced Liberals ; their devotional side appealed to 
him, and they broadened under his touch. Such as it is, the 
semi-Modernist strain in the more educated Anglo-Catholics 
is due in great measure to him. 

His relation to his own Church and its authorities, like 
those of the first Lord Acton, afford matter for conjecture ; 
much may be surmised, little is known. Should his life be 
written on a larger scale than that of Mr. Holland’s Memoir, 
a uniquely interesting chapter of modern Church History 
will be brought to light. For no one played a greater part 
in the Modernist Movement—prompting, suggesting, estab- 
lishing points of contact and propaganda. He knew the 
men, and appraised the situation. He was behind the 
scenes ; and his services as an officier de liaison were as 
valuable as they were indefatigable. To minds otherwise 
constituted than his own his interior dialectic was and 
remains inscrutable. ‘IT admire,”’ said a friendly critic, 
‘** the reverent decorum with which he extinguishes the lights 
on the altar, one by one.’’ And another, ‘‘ son optimisme 
mystique l’empéchait de mesurer la profondeur du marécage 


scholastico-politique ou s’est enlisée l‘église romaine.’’ He 
held, and encouraged others to hold, opinions which, how- 
ever scientifically correct, were incompatible with the 


received teaching of the Church, and which only a miracle 
could save from formal condemnation. Leo XIII., who was 
in the line of the greater Popes, temporized ; he could not 
approve, but would not condemn. Mr. Holland compares 
his successor to ‘‘ an Imperator restoring discipline among 
the officers of his army in the face of an arduous external 
war.’’ A more homely parallel suggests itself. A Bull, even 
a Papal Bull, is out of place in a china shop, where an indis- 
criminate breaking of crockery follows his entry. How von 
Hiigel escaped is, and will perhaps remain, a mystery ; it 
must have been by the skin of his teeth, and ** so as by fire.”’ 
His later judgment of the situation created is given in the 
remarkable letters (pp. 248 and 333) on what he calls the 
‘Two Modernisms"’; the one conceiving religion as an 
ontological and metaphysical magnitude; the other as 
psychological, a projection of the experiencing self. 

Admirable as von Hiigel was, and carefully as the editor 
has done his work, the ‘‘ Sayings "’ of the Abbé Huvelin 
pp. 57-63), an illwminé in the highest sense of the word, are 
the gem of the book :— 


‘Ne lisez jamais les journaux religieux: ils vous jeter- 
aient en toutes sortes de tentations, ils vous feraient un mal 
in oui. Jamais moi-méme je ne les lis.”’ 

‘*Le miracle m’est trés antipathique.” 

‘Jamais vous ne vous sauverez par une mutilation.” 

‘*1] faut que l’orthodoxie s’arrange avec la vérité—c’est 
son affaire a elle.” : 

Here is inspiration! We have passed from the quibbling 
of the schools and the miasma of the theologies into ‘‘a 
larger air.’’ The impression left by the letters and the 
Memoir alike is that the mystic is as out of place in religious 
movements as, in spite of Plato, the philosopher is in 
politics: piety is a tender plant, and loves the shade. 
Neither the saint nor the sage can safely lend himself to com- 
promise, or come down into the arena, or take part in ‘* the 
common life of men.’’ When they do so, they do not appear 
at their best. Huvelin lived apart: von Hiigel was drawn by 
circumstances into the world of ecclesiastical politics ; and 
paid the penalty. For ecclesiastical politics are politics at 
their worst and lowest level. Hence, himself the most single- 
minded of men, he gave at times the impression of evading 
facts, of oversubtlety of thought ; and of a certain casuistry 
in the use of language ; of leading others to the brink of a 
precipice where it was scarcely possible to avoid a fall. 
It was not so ; the mind is too full of twists and turns and 
blind alleys to make such a judgment just or reasonable. 
But it seemed to be so. And the mystic should bear in mind 
that outside the province of spirit, which is all embracing, 
the path that he has chosen is a narrow path. 

A. F. 
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A GREAT ADVENTURESS 


The Princess des Ursins. 
La Princesse des Ursins. 
‘Hachette. 30frs.) 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. (Dent. 8s. 6d. 
By MME. SAINT RENE TAILLANDIER. 


THESE two books represent two very different traditions in 
biography. At first one feels considerable sympathy for 
Miss Cruttwell. She has se scrupulously avoided the pit- 
falls of the moment. Her book is of considerable length: 
she has collected her material with great labour: it is 
admirably footnoted, documented, and bibliographied. She 
seems to have put on paper all the information known about 
the Princess des Ursins, that extraordinary Frenchwoman, 
who ruled Spain through the Queen during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and kept for the Bourbons the country 
of her adoption when nearly all had abandoned hope. Still 
no amount of footnotes can justify a sentence like the 
following :— 

‘The Princess did not leave Genoa till August, six 
months after his death, it would seem because she lacked the 
necessary money, since in April we find her, together with 
her brother the Duke de Noirmontier, selling to the Regent 


the Isle of Noirmontier, on the coast of Brittany, from which 
he took his title, for the sum of a million francs.” 


Miss Cruttwell quotes at very great length from the memoirs 
of the time, particularly from Saint-Simon. This is an 
honest method, to be commended to biographers, but it has 
the disadvantage of breaking up the texture of the -book, 
unless a great deal of care has been taken with the trans- 
Jation, and Miss Cruttwell, unfortunately, translates so 
badly that her versions have often to be translated back into 
French to become intelligible. Still graver is the pro- 
vinciality of her judgments. Her opinions on the politique 
that led up to the War of the Spanish Succession seem to 
come out of Macaulay. She can see nothing in Louis XIV. 
but a monster of rapacity and egoism, and apparently finds 
only egomania in the long, patient letters he wrote to his 
trying grandchildren. It is really a misuse of language to 
call Saint-Simon a prince of snobs (a phrase that has little 
meaning when applied to the seventeenth century), and from 
some passages in her book one might think that one of 
Louis’ failings was an excessive respect for the feelings of 
the aristocracy. Again Miss Cruttwell plays with the idea 
that the Regent was a poisoner and cannot forgive him for 
being very mildly spiteful to the Princess who had made 
the accusation, when at last the boot was on the other leg. 
It is really disappointing to see so much praiseworthy 
industry ending in a book that can bring so little enlighten- 
ment to the English public. 

Mme. Saint Réné Taillandier pursues the other method. 
She writes an essay of a slightly too impressionistic kind, 
and one would be grateful for some of Miss Cruttwell’s foot- 
notes. Frequently we feel the artist is supplanting the bio- 
grapher. By avoiding much quotation, she preserves the 
texture of her page, but we sometimes have but little faith 
in the exactness of her résumés. Still her book is the better 
one. There flows in her veins the tradition of French his- 
tory; for all their kaleidoscopic quality, her judgments are 
far sounder ; her imagination keener; her historical sense 
more vivid. The amazing adventure of France in Spain, 
the endeavour of France to impose les idées on hieratic 
Spain, which regarded the great bourgeois monarchy as a 
collection of atheists and bolsheviks and the Sun-King as a 
sort of Trotsky takes on an epic grandeur in Mme. Tail- 
landier’s story. Why has Miss Cruttwell, amid her wealth 
of quotations, not cited one letter of Louis to his grandson? 
‘‘Je souhaiterais qu’on pdt faire cesser les discours dont 
votre Majesté se plaint, mais il est impossible d’éter au 
public la liberté de parler. I] se l’est attribué en tous temps 
et en France plus qu’ailleurs.’’ And the wise old grandpapa 
of Versailles goes on to hint that monarchs must by their 
public actions gain the praises of the public. During the 
War of the Spanish Succession, Louis really attained great- 
ness and showed in his dealings with the ‘‘ Spanish Prime 
Minister '’ a loyalty and sympathy which we would hardly 
surmise from Miss Cruttwell’s biography. 

Mdlle. de la Trémoille, Principessa d’Orsino, called 


Mme. des Ursins, was one of the most extraordinary women 
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ART AND 
ANECDOTE | 
M. H. STEPHEN SMITH | 


Illustrated 10/6 net. 
Recollection of William Frederick Yeames, R.A. 
and his Friends. 
An excellent book of reminiscences (Star). Full of good 
stories about famous people all over Europe (Daily Sketch). 
The King’s shyness, Swinburne, and the Lost Hat (Daily 
News). This entertaining volume (Daily Express). Most 
amusing pen pictures (Evening Standard). These entertain- 
ing and charmingly written reminiscences. These gracious 
memoirs of Victorian celebrities in their prime of life should 
have a wide appeal (Daily Mail). 
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By 


Margot Asquith 


(Countess 
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ALGERIA FROM 
WITHIN 
R. V. C. BODLEY 


Illustrated. 21/- net. 
A book to read again and again, 
A curious story (Star). This interesting and picturesque 
story ... his chapters on Arab lore, music, dancing, religion, 
and sport .. . make fascinating reading (Public Opinion). | } 
A vivid account of the French-Arab country (Daily Herald), 
Carries more weight than do most works on the subject 

(Westminster Gazette). 





of Oxford and Asquith). 


Portrait by EDMUND DULAC 7s. Od. net 





Fiction, 7s. 6d. net 


THE 


SOWER OF THE WIND 
Richard Dehan 


Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor,’’ ‘‘ The Pipers of 
the Market-Place,’’ etc. 


and yetagain (Morning Post). 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Readers of fine fiction will eagerly greet this famous (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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STARS AND ATOMS 


By A. S. Eddington. 7/6 net. 


. There ts no thriller of Mr. W. Le Queux's 
more interesting than Professor Eddington’s 
"Stars and Atoms. ”—Spectator. 


There is no more brilliant expositor of 
widen physics than Professor Eddington. 
The same qualities of vividness and wit 
which marked his Gifford lectures are dts- 
blayed in this volume, which gives a popular 
account—in the best sense of the term—of 
the progress of astronomy in recent years. 

—Scots man. 
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RACE OF LEAVES 
M. H. See 


The story of a man’s struggle between love for his 
childless wife, and the desire for a son to perpetuate 


his name. 





Recently Published. 





“ Stars and Atoms” has just 


A NOVELIST’S TOUR OF THE WORLD. By 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 21s. net. 
THE HOUSE OF THE TALISMAN. By 

Halyburton Ross. 
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7s. 6d. net. 
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7s. 6d, net. 
PASSION AND PEAT. By A. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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By Naomi Jacob. 7s. 6d. net. 
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the seventeenth century produced, a creature of enormous 
vitality and undaunted spirit, intolerable, overbearing, 
ambitious, and fascinating, who ruled Spain for the advan- 
tage of Spain during a terrible moment in its history. 
When she eventually met her match in the second wife of 
the weak woman-ridden Philip, Elizabeth Farnese, and was 
packed out of Spain in a carriage at 11 o’clock on a bitter 
winter night, when over seventy years old, in her court 
dress, a fine tragi-comedy had come to an end. But she 
might flatter herself she had done well. She had left some 
sort of government behind her: she had modernized and 
Frenchified, to a certain degree, a hieratic court ; she had 
moderated the monstrous etiquette, and for a moment 
clipped the claws of the Inquisition. She was much more 
of an egoist than the old King in Versailles. But only an 
egoist could have braved the war in Spain and come up 
smiling. She was an adventuress, but her adventures were 
mingled with Homeric struggles and she deserves the 
epithet of great. She was, as Saint-Simon said, ‘ illustrious 
among the most illustrious of her time.’ 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


OLD AND NEW DIPLOMACY 


A History of European Diplomacy, 1914-1925. By R. B. Mowat. 
(Arnold. 16s.) 


Dr. Mowat studies diplomacy from the point of view of 
technique ; M. Tchitcherin’s morning coat and Mr. Mac- 
Donald's plus fours are full of significance for him. It is a 
pity that his book does not reach as far as our breach with 
Russia, where, it appears, we have been rude in quite the 
wrong way when several possible right ways were open 
to us. He is all for the rigour of the game, admitting no 
extenuating circumstances. Brockdorff-Rantzau’s reception 
of the Versailles terms incurs such severe censure that it 
was a surprise not to meet again that paper-knife which 
snapped in his fingers and roused such a storm of jour- 
nalistic indignation at the time. 

But it is unfair to criticize the jam before the pill. Dr. 
Mowat has really done a valuable piece of work in linking- 
up the diplomacy of the war and the peace with that of the 
years which have followed. Writers are too apt to begin, 
or stop dead, in 1918, as if the Armistice really had ushered 
in a new world. This is much the easier‘method, since the 
character of diplomacy is so entirely different in peace and 
war. After the first part of the book, where we see the 
diplomacy of the world centred in the one object of achieving 
peace, the second half, where it runs back into all the little 
channels of individual national interests, comes as an anti- 
climax. But both the contrast and the continuity are worth 
having. 

Dr. Mowat cannot quite give up his faith in the ‘* Old 
Diplomacy."’ He treats ‘‘ Diplomacy by Conference *’ in one 
chapter as if it was a post-war phenomenon which disap- 
peared with the return to normal, and compares’ it with the 
Congresses after the Napoleonic Wars without a hint of 
Castlereagh’s plan for regular conferences or its present-day 
realization in the League of Nations. The League itself only 
receives a meagre notice in a miscellaneous chapter on ‘‘ The 
European Polity,’’ where its handling of the Corfu crisis 
and the Greco-Bulgarian affair of 1925 are compared with 
a view to demonstrating how its prestige has grown. But 
the two incidents, for a variety of reasons, are not really 
comparable ; and it is misleading to treat them as if the 
bombardment of Corfu was the first attack on a member- 
State with which the League had to deal 

The argument that the Locarno Conference was suc- 
cessful because secret rather misses the point, and might 
have been modified in the light of its unexpected sequels. 
No sane person means by “open diplomacy "’ the instant 
publication of every diplomatic interchange ; the essence 
of the new diplomacy is that if should be able to bear the 
light of day, not only on its results, but on the methods by 
which they are reached. This is rather more than Dr. 
Mowat considers can reasonably be asked. But it is fair to 
say that his opinions are easily distinguishable from his 
facts ; and that is the essential in a book of this kind. 
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ZESTHETICIANS 


The Modern Movement in Art. By R. H. WILENSKI. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 
The 4sthetes. By W. J. TURNER. (Wishart. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. WILENSKI begins at the beginning. He feels that art 
ought to be original. And he explains what he means by 
originality. If the artist sets out to ‘‘ enlarge his experi- 
ence "’ by his work, and in fact does so, his work is original. 
And then there are three kinds of original art—original 
architectural, original romantic, and original descriptive. 
The original architectural artist sets out to enlarge his 
formal experience; the original romantic to enlarge his 
erotic, sentimental, sensational, or emotional experience ; 
the original descriptive his scientific, social-historical, or 
moral experience. The ‘‘ modern ’’ movement is in the direc- 
tion of the original architectural. And the essential char- 
acter of the attitude and energy that produce ‘ original 
architectural art ’’ is explained by a quotation from Einstein. 
It is 

“the positive motive which impels men to seek a simplified 

synoptic view of the world conformable to their own nature, 

overcoming the world by replacing it with this picture.” 
So far Mr. Wilenski but says in his own circuitous way 
what is now pretty generally accepted with regard to art 
in general and modern art in particular. But he also 
sketches a theory of values. 

The first test of the value of a work of ‘ original archi- 
tectural art’’ is whether it has been ‘‘ honestly and cor- 
rectly passed as right by the artist himself in his capacity of 
spectator.’’ But, he says, ‘‘ the artist, through dishonesty 
or incompetence, often passes his work as right when in fact 
it is wrong.”’ It is thus clear that Mr. Wilenski’s first test 
is ‘‘often’’ valueless. And there seems to be no second 
test. Works of this kind, 

‘““which have been passed as right by the incompetent or 

dishonest artist spectator when in fact they are wrong, have 

no intrinsic value. They have failed at the first fence. No 


amount of acquired value subsequently given from other 
spectators can make them less intrinsically worthless.”’ 


Mr. Wilenski’s final words are :— 

‘*1. Some works of art survive on their intrinsic value, 
some on their acquired value, and many as a result of 
accident. 

‘“2. The presence of a work in a museum is no criterion 
of its intrinsic or even of its acquired value.” 

It is all too true. Mr. Wilenski has discovered what is 
obvious. But he takes 232 pages to tell one about his dis- 
covery. And his prose is not very readable. One does not 
very often disagree with what he says, but when one does 
disagree it is not with any great interest. When he says, 
for instance, that the art produced by the modern movement 
is not religious in kind, that it is art based on a consciously 
held idea of art, one remembers that it was partly the art 
of Picasso which led M. Cocteau to Catholicism and the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ ’art pour Dieu *’ for ‘‘ l’art pour l'art.’ When 
he says that Jacob Jordaens developed the formal aspect of 
Rubens’s art to much more subtle elaboration, one begins 
to wonder whether it is not rather late in the day to be 
discovering new merits in such a well-known member of 
the confraternity of ‘‘the near great’’—those artists 
manqués who never quite succeed in extricating themselves 
from the ranks of mere imitators—as Jordaens. And when 
he attacks Mr. Clive Bell, one merely remembers that Mr. 
Bell, even if he wages war with Philistinism to the point of 
vulgarity, even if he indulges in hyperbole, and dismisses 
artists like Watteau (in whose tradition so many works by 
Matisse have been painted) and Guardi too contemptuously, 
remains at the very least a brilliant journalist, a pioneer, 
the most readable of English art critics since Ruskin and 
the most admirable in generous appreciation of the experi- 
mental artists of our time. 

Mr. Turner has attempted to outline a true conception 
of esthetics in the form of a Platonic dialogue. Coming 
from one whose poetry has earned him a position of some 
distinction, it seems to a surprising degree lacking in a 
sense of the subject, in first-hand knowledge. It is all curi- 
ously opaque. The characters move about from Byzantine 
rooms in Eaton Square to Wrexham, and thence to Spezia. 
In life they were probably much the same kind of people as 
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CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, . HISTORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal 
Professions and all Social Workers 


BY 


MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Fellow of University College, London 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this 
world-famous book : 


** Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem of contraception. 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.’’—The Lancet. 


‘** The book is valuable, and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.’’—The Medical Review. 


‘* Some such a book as this had to be written, 
and this is very well written.’’--Sir ARCHDALL REID 
in Nature. 


‘ This problem wiil undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and those who 
wish to study it we can recommend this volume.”’ 

Journal of State Medicine. 


* This highly important question cannot be studied 
completely and dispassionately without reference to 
her distinctly remarkable book.’’—The Hospital 
and Health Review. 


‘ This book is unique and marks a new era in 
literature germane to this subject.’’—The Medical 
Times. 


‘Nurses and midwives who work among’ the 
poor should be able to give advice upon this topic 
when called upon to do so, and for this purpose 
they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.’’—The 
Nursing Mirroy. 


‘The book is supremely important, and_ its 
author is one of the most important women of our 
time, for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a 
crusade which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail 
to have a momentous effect on our civilisation.”’ 
The Scottish Nation. 


‘* This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.’’—PRor. 
CARR-SAUNDERS in The Natton and Atheneum. 


New and Enlarged Edition with an 
additional Plate. 15s. net. 


Order from your Bookseller, or 
direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, W.1 
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TO REFEREE THE GREAT OLYMPIA 
WALKER-MILLICAN FICHT ON JUNE 30 


whose book entitled 








GLOVES AND THE 


MAN 


The Romance of the Ring 


will be published by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. :next | 


Tuesday. Owing to the large demand anticipated you 
should order this book immediately to obtain it next 
week. 

Numerous illustrations. 18/- net. 


WHO GOES THERE? 
» HENRY DE HALSALLE 


10/6 net. 

Mystery Story of the War (Daily Express). Amazing 
wonder fully described in a volume in which fact 
ns to run neck and neck with the swiftest horse of 
fiction (Morning Post). Where German Spies failed 
(D). Dispatch). The Secret Service adventures of ‘“ Ex- 
Intelligence ’’ during the Great War (Daily News). 
Amazing work (Sunday Chronicle). Thrilling War- 
Time experiences (J. Telegraph). Entertaining 

(D. Express). A lot of excitement (D. Sketch). 


Lendon: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd. Paternoster Row. 
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The Naval Disarmament Conference 
is now in session at Geneva. 








he Evening Standard says of 


NAVIES AND 
NATIONS 


By HECTOR C. BYWATER. 12/- net 


“No one;who wants to understand the currents and cross- 
currents. that will flow around the gathering can afford to 
ignore Mr. Bywater’s book.’’ 








Just Published 


STUFF AND NONSENSE and So On 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. With embellishments by 
Bold. 7/6 net 
A collection of verses embracing limericks, delicate satire 
and nonsense rhymes generally, such as have been 
immortalised in the past by Lewis Carroll and Edward 
Lear. 
But Stuff and Nonsense is a real addition to this class of 
literature, because the elfin fantasy of a great poet shines 
through it. 


SOME PEOPLE 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 7/6 net 
This book is an experiment in a new form of autobio- 
graphy. As though he were showing you an album of old 
photographs and stopping now and again to gossip about 
this person or that, Mr. Nicolson turns some of the pages 
of his own’ past life. He appears as the central figure and 
as narrator of each episode. A few real people appear 
by name; others are imaginary. 
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the characters in the ‘‘ Symposium,’’ but Mr. Turner is not a 
Plato either in intellect or in literary portraiture. However, 
he expressly states in his introduction that he does not claim 
to be. He merely hopes that his dialogue has life as a 
work of art. The last definition in it is ‘‘ Art is only a sense 
of life at the instant of creation.’’ It is to be feared that as 
a work of art the complete dialogue is as deficient in vital 
force as the definition. 


ESSAYISTS 


Open House. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Ships and Sealing-Wax. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. (Methuen. 
5S.) 

Grotesques. By Mary CASS CANFIELD. (Harper. 7s. 6d.) 

interpreters of Nature. By SiR GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., M.D. 
(Faber & Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 


MR. PRIESTLEY writes as a deliberate literary artist. But, 
comparing him with the other authors on our list, we are 
struck once again by the paradoxical requirements of the 
true essay. There must, to begin with, be a sense of form, 
and that demands on the part of the essayist a certain self- 
consciousness. At the same time, if the essay is to have 
life and not to be a mere pattern, there must be spontaneity ; 
and it is only by a seeming miracle that spontaneity and 
the right kénd of self-consciousness combine. The perfect 
essay is one of the rarest of literary achievements. 

Mr. Priestley has a sense of form. He knows what an 
essay should be, and sometimes, when the mood is upon 
him—when he is genuinely kindled by some memory, stirred 
by some fancy, or amused by something observed—he comes 
very near to writing a real essay. But his weakness as 
well as his strength lies in the fact that he has an essentially 
literary temperament. It is all very well to say that manner 
in an essay is everything, and that matter counts for 
nothing. In one sense, of course, that is true enough. The 
most trivial theme will suffice for a good essay. But, just 
as the best humour can only spring from seriousness, so 
triviality, if it is not to be superficiality, must have solid 
roots ; and those roots are often lacking in Mr. Priestley. 
He is not individual and vital enough to be at once a 
prolific and successful essayist. His trivialities are apt to 
become banalities, and his intimacies mere egotism. It is, 
perhaps, a counsel of perfection in these journalistic and 
commercialized days: but our essayists should write less. 

Mr. Birmingham has little sense of form—so little that 
he gives us in turn ‘‘ sketches ’’’ suitable for PuNncu, articles 
that would make good ‘ leaders’ in a Tory daily, and out- 
bursts of spiritual earnestness for which the pulpit is the 
only proper place. But his ‘‘ essays’? have at least one 
unfailing virtue: they are all thoroughly alive. If only 
Mr. Birmingham had Mr. Priestley’s art! If only Mr. Priest- 
ley had Mr. Birmingham’s spontaneity ! 

‘“Grotesques ’’ is a collection of critical essays—more 
than half of them dealing with celebrated* actors and 
actresses—by an American writer. Miss Canfield is an 
‘* intellectual ’’ who combines individuality with a sense of 
balance. Her style is dignified, sensitive, and sometimes 
epigrammatic. Among the things in her book that will 
most interest English readers is a very frank portrait, partly 
contemptuous and partly sympathetic, of Mrs. Asquith as 
she appeared on the American lecture platform. 

Sir George Newman's volume contains nine long essays, 
at once biographical, historical, and literary. There is a 
delightful paper on Keats, in which the poet’s life as a 
hospital student is described and the influence upon his art 
of the study of medicine analyzed. Other essays deal with 
medieval Padua, with individual medical pioneers like 
Sydenham, Boerhaave, Pasteur, and Sir William Osler, and 
with modern questions of public health in their widest 
aspects. Sir George writes not only with authority and 
enthusiasm, but with breadth as well as intensity of vision. 
His outlook is simultaneously scientific, literary, and spiri- 
tual. He sees medicine, poetry, and religion not as isolated 
activities, but as co-operating healing influences for 
humanity ; and it is this fact that gives his book its unusual 
interest and charm. 
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RECENT CLASSICAL BOOKS 


Zschylus and Sophocles; their Work and Infiuence. By J. T. 
SHEPPARD. (Harrap. 5s.) 

Euripides the Idealist. By R. B. APPLETON. (Dent. 6s.) 

Loeb Classical Library : The Geography of Strabo. Books VIII. 
and IX. Translated by H. L. JONES. Plutarch’s Moralia. 
Vol. I. Translated by F. C. BABBITT. Hippocrates. Vol. III. 
Translated by E. T. WITHINGTON. The Histories of Polybius. 
Vols. V. and VI. Translated by W. R. PATON. Aristotle, The 
Poetics; Longinus, On the Sublime; and Demetrius, On 
Style. Translated by W. HAMILTON FYFE and W. Ruys 
ROBERTS. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations. Translated by 
J. E. KING. Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia, Pro Cacina, Pro 
Cluentio, Pro Rabirio (Perduellionis). Translated by H. 
GROSE HopGeE. (Heinemann. 10s. each.) 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English. Vol. VII.— 
Problemata. By E. S. ForsSTER. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
15s.) 


Tus list of books seems to indicate that there is still a 
demand here and in America for works of classical scholar- 
ship. The Loebs are, of course, one of the most remarkable 
series in existence. That Plutarch, Strabo, Hippocrates, not 
to speak of Polybius, should be made available for English 
readers in the year 1927, in this wholesale and complete 
manner, is an unprecedented literary phenomenon. What 
it entails may be gathered, perhaps, from the fact 
that Plutarch’s ‘‘ Moralia,’’ of which the first volume is 
now published, containing, among other things, the interest- 
ing ‘‘On Listening to Lectures,’’ will only be completed 
after thirteen more volumes have appeared! Before the 
Loebs came into being, we doubt whether even classical 
scholars who took first-class degrees were generally aware 
of the vast bulk of classical literature outside their ordinary 
curriculum. If this literature is often of very little artistic 
value, it is frequently of great historical and social interest. 
This is certainly true of Plutarch’s miscellaneous writings 
which have come down to us in the collection traditionally 
entitled ‘* Moralia.”’ 

The two books of Dr. Sheppard and Mr. Appleton are 
good examples of the classical ‘‘ study.’’ Taken together 
they will give the student plenty of material for estimating 
and understanding the work of the three great Greek trage- 
dians. It is well to remember that, as Dr. Sheppard points 
out, Aischylus was the creator of European drama. And 
he created it almost, if not quite, er nihilo. That was one of 
the most astonishing of all the feats of the astonishing 
Greeks. To begin with nothing and end with the ‘“ Oresteia "’ 
was a colossal achievement of creative genius, the greatness 
of which is only realized if one thinks of the fumbling 
efforts of originators of native drama in other countries 
and ages. Dr. Sheppard gives an admirable analysis of the 
plays and work of Aschylus and Sophocles, and follows 
this with an interesting account of their influence both in 
antiquity and in modern times. Mr. Appleton is concerned 
with the much-debated question of Euripides’s philosophy 
in the widest sense. Others have laid stress on the rational- 
ism or the realism of the tragedian. Mr. Appleton insists 
on his idealism, social, political, philosophical, and moral. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THREE travel books considerably above the average are: 
‘** Mornings in Mexico,”’ by D. H. Lawrence (Secker, 7s. 6d.) ; 
‘‘ The Balearics and their Peoples,” by Frederick Chamberlin 
(Bodley Head, 18s.) ; ‘‘ My Journey to Lhasa,”’ by Alexandra 
David-Neel (Heinemann, 21s.). 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall publish (at 3s. 6d.) ‘‘ When 
Crummles Played,’’ the text of Lillo’s ‘‘ Tragedy of the Lon- 
don Merchant,”’ as acted under Mr. Nigel Playfair’s direction 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 

A reprint of Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden,’’ with sixteen wood- 
cuts by Eric Fitch Daglish has just been published (Chap- 
man & Hall, 25s.). 

An interesting reprint is ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of Eng- 
land in 1675," by Marie Catherine Baronne D’Aulnoy 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.). 

Two new volumes in ‘‘ The World’s Manuals *’ (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d. each) are ‘‘ The Conquest of the 
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The Diary of Henry Teonge, 
1675-1679 


Edited by G. E,. MANWARING. 
With 8 plates, 8vo, 12/6 net. 


** His realistic descriptions of life in the old Navy are as illuminating 
as Smollett’s, his cheerfulness and gusto equal those of the Rev. 
Mr. Woodforde, This diary is history ; and more can be learned 
of actual life under Charles II [from it] than from many able 
academic books.”—J, C, Squire in Observer. ‘* This extremely 
interesting and, indeed, unique document which Mr, Manwaring has 
transcribed and annotated with remarkatle skill and erudition. 
It is not merely amusing and illuminating, it says a good word for 
human nature even on board the King’s ships at sea,”—Sir EpmunD 
Gossr, in Sunday Times, 


Lyrics from 


the Old Song-Books 


Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, 
8vo, 620 pages, 12/6 net, 
“His delighttully fat volume . . . nothing is included which has 
not at some time been sung, This is an excellent idea, and gives us 
a new kind of anthology of exquisite charm. This volume is one of 
the few that supplement worthily, and without competition, the 
Oxford Book of English Verse, I know no recent anthology that has 
a better right to existence.”"——London Mercury, 


Carlyle at his Zenith 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. 

With 7 plates, 8vo, 15/- net. 
‘© These very remarkable volumes of Mr. Wilson’s.”—Grorce 
SainTsBury, in Observer. “Brilliantly original. . . . Mr. Wilson 
proceeds triumphantly.”—Times Literary Supplement, “A fine and 
fascinating story, . . . What makes the book so attractive is its rich 
and vivid life.”— Daily News. ‘A detailed and delightful portrait of 
the real Carlyle.” —Westminster Gazette. ‘* Mr. Wilson has all the 

qualities of a Boswell.”— Birmingham Post, 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London. 
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J. WALKER &Co. 


SCOUT NTATTT 
PHILATELIC SPECIALISTS AND PUBLISHERS 


Have a large and varied stock of all kinds 
of Philatelic Literature and Postcards, and 
respectfully invite your enquiries. 


We are always open to buy 


Small or Large Lots of Rare Stamps and 

Philatelic Curiosities at Best Cash Prices, 

and shall be glad to advise Philatelists 
desiring to augment their collections. 





NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS : 


263, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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Memorabilia 
(Reminiscences of a Woman Artist and Writer) 
1836—1926 


by 
..« MADAME ISABELLE DE STEIGER 


With eight illustrations in half-tone and line. 
21/- net. 
We get glimpses of many interesting people (Daily 
Sketch). Madame de Steiger was a remarkable 
woman (Westminster Gazette). Famous Victorian 
figures pass across her horizon (Liverpool Post). 


The Book of 


The Hand 


y 
KATHERINE ST. HILL. 


Profusely illustrated with half-tone and line 
illustrations. 


15/- net. 


A comprehensive and authoritative text book by 

one of the foremost exponents of this art. 

All who are interested in the subject will be greatly 

interested in this book (Daily Chronicle). What 

is your hand like? If you want to know its exact 

significance you need only look up this book (Daily 
Sketch). 


RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 
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“THE MADONNA OF THE 
SLEEPING CARS.” 


With reference to the passage on page 16 of our publica- 
tion, ‘‘The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars,” it has been 
* pointed out to us that one of the characters therein mentioned 
might possibly be identified as Lord Howard de Walden by 
reason’ of the unfortunate similarity in the fictitious name 
employed. We desire therefore to take the very earliest 
opportunity of stating to His Lordship and the public 
that every step possible is being taken by us to correct 
any false impressions which may have been produced by the 
unhappy choice in the name of a purely fictitious character, 
and our publication of the same, and we trust that Lord 
Howard de Walden will accept this full and frank acknow- 
ledgment of our unintentional error, and this expression of 
our regret and apology in the spirit in which it is offered and 
as the best amends it is in our power to make. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


IIIS OC 
































MARRIAGE REFORM LEAGUE. 


SAVIN 


Those prepared to support Lord Buckmaster’s 
Bill to constitute desertion, cruelty, insanity, 
drunkenness, or life imprisonment a ground 
for divorce, are invited to communicate with 


the Rev. Dr. W. F. GEIKIE-COBB, 26, 
Drayton Court, London, S.W.10. 
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Air,’ by C. L. M. Brown, and “ Descriptive Economics,” 
by R. A. Lehfeldt. 


Two volumes in Messrs. A. & C. Black's series of illus- 
trated books on the West of England (7s. 6d. each) are 
‘** Somerset,’’ by Mrs. A. C. Osborn Hann, illustrated by A. 
Heaton Cooper, and ‘‘ Gloucestershire,’"’ by J. D. Newth, 
illustrated by G. F. Nicholls. 

‘*My Working Life,’’ by Colonel the Lord Sydenham of 
Combe (Murray, 21s.), is an autobiography by one who has 
been intimately concerned with the Army, War Office, and 
Colonial and Imperial Administrations. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Verger. By KaTE Horn. (Holden. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Horn hardly attains a reasonable standard of truth 
either in her writing or in her matter. English is precise 
and beautiful enough to be used with a little care and some 
sense of the significance of words. For example, ‘ russet 
hair and flying feet and hands that, beckoning and repuls- 
ing, drew the very heart out of his breast’’ do not con- 
stitute a vista. It is hateful to cavil, but these are not just 
slips of the pen. When we turn to the story itself we are 
farther than ever from the truth. It may be true that a 
girl of sixteen is mentally far older than a boy of the same 
age ; but Ermyntrude Victoria Smith is incredibly advanced 
for sixteen. But this is a nice point, and we hesitate to call 
Miss Horn’s knowledge of her sex in question. Ermyntrude 
was left to provide for her father, a drunken old actor, with 
a country cottage and a pound a week. She succeeded, with 
a terrible struggle. When Mr. Smith died, she went to stay 
with her uncle, Governor of Tramontana, a Mediterranean 
sland. There her signal beauty was the cause of much 
trouble among the haughty rich. In the end she goes back 
to Gunnett-in-the-Marsh and marries Roger Ffolliott, whose 
heart ached for her in the old days. 


The Cypress Chest. By GERALD CUMBERLAND. (Richards. 7s. 6d. 


To enter into almost any detail of the plot of this book 
would be to give the secret away and cheat the reader of a 
thrill. It must be sufficient to say that when Percival Boris 
Maxim, on his return from a six-months’ exploring expedi- 
tion in Africa to his luxurious home in Hertfordshire, 
examined an old cypress chest, which he had felt impelled 
to buy at an auction sale before his departure, he found it 
to contain a truly marvellous object. There was a mystery 
to be solved, and Maxim went gaily about'solving it, blun- 
dering a little, making rather a fool of himself, but succeed- 
ing in bringing the criminals to justice, and in finding him- 
self a wife. There are one or two amusing touches. How 
we are kept waiting to know what really is inside the chest! 

From this lovely object a faint, sweet odour arose.’’ And 
then, Maxim’s transaction with the private detective agency, 
Another, Party & Co., is very entertaining. This is quite a 
good mystery story. 


The Left Bank. By JEAN Ruys Cape. 7s. 6d. 


In his introduction, which should be useful, to those 
who do not know their Paris, Mr. F. Madox Ford claims 
for Miss Rhys a control over form which all readers may 
iot find in her work. It is vivid, insistent, and sketchy, 
apsing too often into mere ejaculations, and the jerky style 
f the concluding sketch is particularly trying. At the same 
time, no one can fail to perceive the gifts alluded to in the 
introduction, and especially the tenderness and pity ex- 
tended to all the underworld of Montparnasse. The cocotte, 
the mannequin, the unsuccessful painter and singer, the 
moneyed materialist, and the tourist are all represented in 
Miss Rhys’s sketches, and such passages as the description 
of the old man and little boy waiting their turn for an inter- 
view with a prisoner are distinguished by a sympathy which 
gives promise of some future achievement of a sense of 
universal values, provided that the writer chastens her 
emotionalism. The study of mannequins at lunch deserves 
to be noticed, and also the story of the tailor-made Fnglish- 
woman with her secret store of luxurious frocks bought for 
the sake of beauty ; and the last sketch of all is a giddily 
fascinating panorama of spasmodic wanderings from one 
uropean capital to another, very swiftly eloquent in its 
brief descriptive touches. Miss Rhys understands the 
heroism of the underdog and the hysteria or apathy of the 
down-and-out. Her impressionism is quite delightful and 
ought to develop. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


OURING in the North last week I saw two brand new 

cars which almost brought tears to one’s eyes. One 

was a grey Hispano Suiza, the other a 25-8 h.p. 
Daimler limousine in crimson lake. Some silly ass with a 
sports model had flashed past on a stretch of newly tarred 
road and plastered them with liquid tar splashes. The 
owners, full of righteous indignation, were discussing the 
best means of tracing the reckless driver who had caused 
the damage, and I hope they may succeed in bringing him 
into the pillory. Every decent-minded motorist would will- 
ingly subscribe towards the cost of bringing an action 
against such a cad. 

What can one do with a car when one side is almost 
covered with tar splashes? The advice generally given is 
to cover it with butter, vaseline, or unsalted margarine ; but 
a still better course is-to apply a liberal coat of tallow and 
allow it to remain until the tar is dissolved. With a soft 
rag the grease and tar may then be removed without injury 
to the paint or varnish. The operation is disagreeable, but 
it is certainly effective. 

A few days ago I found a few tar bleinishes on my newly 
cellulosed coachwork, and inquired whether there was any 
easier way of removing them than by the application of 
tallow. ‘ Try a soft rag dipped in petrol,’’ came the answer 
from an expert, and the tar disappeared almost as readily as 
grease spots. 

Whilst wandering among narrow, winding lanes on the 
slopes of the Hambleton Hills last week-end my mudguards 
were scratched through contact with hedges. A rag 
moistened with petrol removed them all like magic. 

These are very tangible advantages in favour of the 
cellulose finish. 

Mr. George Morland’s book, ‘‘ Motoring Without 
Trouble,’’ reviewed in this column a week ago, is so fascinat- 
ing that I am reading it again, and I have just discovered 
that he is as keenly alive as oneself to the value of an 
extra air inlet and to the advantage of opening it ‘‘ when 
running downhill with the throttle closed and the engine in 
gear.”’ 

There are different ways of fixing an extra air device. 
Some people serew them into the petrol induction pipe be- 
tween the carburetter and engine. If the pipe happens to be 
thin aluminium the female thread may soon give way ; then 
the’ motorist may find the extra air gadget dislodged and a 
gap left in the pipe! A wrapping of insulating tape will 
efiect a temporary repair and enable the driver to restart 
his engine, but my advice is to buy the extra air gadget with 
a flange fitting, to bolt between the engine and carburetter. 
The Bowden Wire Company’s catalogue illustrates various 
types suitable for any make of engine. A bad fitting may 
result in engine starting troubles owing to air leaks, and the 
flange model avoids any such risk. It is in every respect 
the most satisfactory type. 

A reader who has been sorely tried with wheel wobble 
wrote me about it the other day, and on my advice he has 
taken the car to the makers. ‘‘ The stub axle pins,’’ he 
writes, “proved to be out of the perpendicular, sloping 
slightlv backwards. When the grease gaiters were taken 
off two of the leaves of one spring were found to be broken. 
| have had the springs set up and retempered and am now 
quite free from the trouble.”’ 

It is verv gratifying to receive such a letter, because it 
will, Iam sure, be the means of helping other sufferers out 
of a similar difficulty. RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THe NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 











Just Ready. 


The Owner-Driver’s A.B.C. 
GEORGE MORLAND. Foreword by LORD MONTAGUE 
OF BEAULIEU. Illustrated. 6s. net. <A serious attempt 
to help the Owner-Driver. 
Mr. RAYNER ROBERTS wriing in ‘“ The Nation” said:—‘I have 
many books on Motoring, but almost everything practical one has 


learnt from them—and more—is to be found in ‘ Motoring Without 
Trouble.’ ’ 





HEATH CRANTON, Ltd., 
6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well--appointed Temperance 


Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof fioors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1280 (2 lines). 





REFORMED INNS. 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 


HOTELS managed by the Pxopte’s REFRESHNENT 
House Association, Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's Houve, 193, Regent Srreet, W1. 





BIRLING GAP HOTEL, EASTDEAN 
(Nr. EASTBOURNE). 
BUNGALOW HOTEL on the South Downs, at the foot of the 
first of the SEVEN SISTERS Cliffs. 
Nine-Hole Golf Course adjoining. Bathing. 
One mile from South Down Motor ’Bus Service. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten beys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High 
edge of moorland. Girls 9-19. Principal: 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). ” 


Ground en 
Hmex T. Nigip, M.A. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 


Principal : 





WENTWORTH. 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(College Road, Bournemouth.) 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing 
Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Bournemeuth 





INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Residential School for Girls. 
Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the Channel, beautiful grounds, 
and playing fields, sound education in healthy surroundings; special attention 
to Music, Art, and Languages. Tennis, Riding, Sea-bathing. 
Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 
N ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills, 


giving to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy 
conditions of country life. Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 











MEDICAL. 





St. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL _ DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospitai receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of 
the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 
(including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous 
Villas are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary 
boarders without certificates received. For particulars apply to: — 
Telephone: No. 56. DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 80, Harleys 
Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1827. 
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BOOKS AS GUESTS 


Some Books only come as guests; they 
pass on and their places are filled. The 
real Books return and abide; to borrow 
them is absurd, to own them is to add a 
friend. Buy the right Books. 






Send for Catalogues 
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J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1! 


By Appoiniment to Hts Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book -Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

tne service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and aiso to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 

















‘6 THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared 
to consider good Snappy Song Lyrics with a view to arranging Music 
for immediate publication. 
Known or unknown authors invited to submit MSS. 
Box 25, ** Composer,” Fulwood House,, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 








LECTURES. 


se OLIDAYS AND HOBBIES.” by Mr. Eustace Miles, Thursday, 
June 30th, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40, Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross. Admission Is. 











aad MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCKROACHES VANISH by using ‘‘ BLATTIS,” the scientific 

remedy, SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free, 

from Sole Makers.—Howarths, 473, Cruksmoor, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores. 








EAL SHETLAND & FAIR ISLE TWEEDS, 28-in. wide, 7s. 6d. 
per yard. Patter.s free.—A. A. Faircloth, 40, Stromness, Orkney. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET. E.C.4. 
, 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C 
39. St. James’ Street, S.W. 
' 50-51, Lime Street, E.C.3 (Marine). 
For all Classes of FIRE, ACCIDENT & MARINE INSURANCE. — 


HEAD OFFICE: 


=~ 


CHIEF 
LONDON BRANCHES 








Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE—GOLD AND MARKETS —FINNISH ISSUE—RUBBER—BEET SUGAR— 
HERRBURGER BROOKS. 


resented so much when he attended the Imperial 

Conference last year, undoubtedly helped him to 
secure his victory over the State Premiers at the Mel- 
bourne Conference this week. We rejoice with him the 
more because we were prominent among his critics. By 
refusing to join the Loan Council, New South Wales has 
hitherto blocked the way of centralized borrowing and fiscal 
reform. At this Conference of State Premiers New South 
Wales finally came into line—on the understanding that 
the Loan Council would not infringe the sovereign right of 
any State to raise money which it considers necessary. 
The faces of the States are saved, but in practice the Loan 
Council, which is to consist of one delegate from the Com- 
monwealth and one from each of the States, will in future 
supervise all future borrowings or conversions of the 
States at home or abroad. If conditions for borrowing 
are not considered satisfactory, the Loan Council is to 
ration the borrowers. Further, the Conference agreed upon 
an important measure of fiscal reform. The capitation 
grants payable to the States are to be abolished, and in 
return the Commonwealth Government will take over the 
whole of the States’ debts (a total of some £600 millions) 
and contribute £7,850,000 (the equivalent of the capitation 
grants in 1926-27) toward the interest on the debts, the 
States being liable for the balance of £25,415,000. A sink- 
ing fund of three-eighths of 1 per cent. is to be established 
on the net amount of the existing States’ debts, which will 
thus be extinguished in fifty-eight years, the Common- 
wealth contributing } per cent. and the States } per cent., 
and a sinking fund of one-half of 1 per cent. is to be estab- 
lished for all new loans, the Commonwealth and the States 
each contributing one-half. The contributions of New 
South Wales are to begin one year later than those of the 
other States—namely, on July 15th, 1928. These reforms, 
agreed to at the Conference of Premiers, will require the 
seal of a referendum vote before they pass into the law of 
the Constitution. What effect will they have? The first 
should be to improve the credit of New South Wales, which 
has suffered badly from the abstention from the Loan 
Council. The second should be to improve the technical 
position of Australian States in the London and New York 
markets. In union is strength. But it remains to be seen 
whether the Loan Council will act as a restraining influence 
upon Australian borrowing as a whole. Australian credit, 
generally speaking, will cnly improve when over-borrowing 
by States has stopped and when the different Governments 
show themselves capable of economical administration. 


7 HE criticism of Australian finance, which Mr. Bruce 


* ” * 


The distressing lack of business on the Stock Exchange 
cannot really be attributed to holidays, Ascot, Wimble- 
don, or the weather. It is brought about in a direct line 
by the gold position, the adverse trend of the foreign 
exchanges, the monetary stringency, the changed industrial 
outlook, and soon. The weakness of the gilt-edged market 
(excepting 5 per cent. War Loan) throws a shadow upon 
the investment markets generally. At this time of the year 
the exchanges might have been good. Bank rate might 
have reduced and a Government conversion offer to the 
remaining holders of 5 per cent. and 4 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds maturing on October Ist might already have been 
made. But the game of the gold standard as fairly prac- 
tised by France has been going against this country. The 
best markets have been found in the reconstruction loans, 
heartened by the over-subscription of the National Mort- 
gage Bank of Greece loan and the small 7 per cent. 
Estonian loan issued under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. The next reconstruction issue will probably be 
another Greek loan, partly for currency stabilization, partly 
for refugee relief. Another new foreign issue which should 
command good support is a loan of the Finnish Municipal 
Mortgage Bank. The credit of Finland stands high. Its 


currency is stable—it returned to the gold standard early 
in 1926—its budget is balanced, its export trade is expand- 
ing. It has a Socialist Government, which is ‘‘ die-hard ”’ 
in its opposition to Communism. Its institutions are,there- 
fore as stable as any of the Scandinavian countries, and the 
mortgages of the Municipal Mortgage Bank should provide 
good security for the loan. £2 million is to be issued in 
the form of 30-year 6} per cent. bonds at 98 (to yield 63 
per cent.), of which £1,200,000 will be issued in London. 


* ~ * 


The fall in the price of rubber to 1s. 44d. per lb., the 
weakness of the rubber share market, and the ‘“ bad 
Press ’’ which the rubber restriction scheme has been 
receiving have been alarming many rubber share holders. 
It may be that the old ‘** export coupons ”’ have kept de- 
liveries from the restricting areas at an unduly high level, 
or it may be that there has been professional selling of 
rubber here and in America on the chance of the restriction 
scheme being abolished (consideration of which Mr. Amery 
has denied). In these uncertainties it is wise to turn to 
actual figures of rubber consumption. For the first four 
months of this year the monthly consumption of rubber in 
America has increased by 6 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, or by 13 per cent. as compared with 
the whole of 1926. Consumption in Great Britain has in- 
creased by 12} per cent. in the same period, and in France, 
Germany, and Japan by 23 per cent. in the first three 
months of the year. In these circumstances holders of 
sound rubber shares (we might single out United Sua 
Betong, Bajoe Kidoel, London Asiatic, United Serdang) 
might average their holdings on any day when the rubber 
share market is particularly depressed. 


€ * * 


Beet sugar with a Government subsidy seems to be 
better off than rubber with a Government restriction. The 
Ely Beet Sugar and Ipswich Beet Sugar Companies have 
both exceeded in the year ended March 8lst, 1927, the 
estimates of turnover and profit which were made when the 
further issue of capital was arranged early this year. Both 
companies pay a dividend of 12} per cent., free of tax. 
Under the Beet Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, the subsidy on 
white sugar exceeding 98 polarization is 19s. 6d. per cwt. 
for 1926-27, 13s. for 1928-80, and 6s. 6d. for 1981-33. A 
careful estimate of the effect of this declining subsidy on 
profits showed that the companies should be able to main- 
tain a dividend of 12} per cent., free of tax, and at the 
same time to create by March 3lst, 1931, a reserve of 
approximately £670,000, which is 75 per cent. of the now 
issued capital of £850,000. The Ely and Ipswich Com- 
panies are under the skilled management of the Central 
Sugar Company of Amsterdam. At 29s. 3d. their shares 
return a yield of approximately 8} per cent., free of tax. 


* * * 


One of the smaller industrial investments which we 
recommend is the ordinary shares of Herrburger Brooks, 
Ltd., manufacturers of pianoforte actions. This company 
already holds the leading position in its particular industry, 
and has recently strengthened it by the purchase of control 
of an important private company engaged in the manufac- 
ture of pianoforte keys. The Company’s issued capital is 
£250,000—tthere are no preference shares or debentures— 
and for the year ended June, 1926, it earned 26 per cent. 
on its ordinary shares and paid 15 per cent. tax free, as it 
did in 1924-25. At the present price of nearly 56s., the 
shares therefore yield a little over 5} per cent. free, or 63 
per cent. gross, and have good prospects of capital apprecia- 
tion. We understand that the additional profits on the 
business recently acquired should in a full year bring the 
total net profits to over £100,000, or 40 per cent. on the 
total capital now issued. 









































